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This  wretched  brain  gave  way, 
And  I became  a wreck,  at  random  driven, 

Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  heaven. — Mooke. 


Theee  are  manifold  considerations  wlaieh  gi^^e  to  mad  poets  as 
a class  a romantic  interest,  even  a fascination,  to  scientific 
minds.  Among  these  are  the  inquiries,  first,  whether  the 
mental  exaltation,  excitement,  the  transcendental  ecstasy,  being 
carried  above  themselves,  out  of  themselves,  attributed  to  the 
stage  of  inspired  composition,  as  the  psychologist  contends,  or 
the  hyperaemia,  the  blush  of  redundant  blood  which  then  suffuses 
the  grey  matter  and  the  genetic  cells  which  it  contains,  as  the 
physicist  believes,  tend  directly  to  the  production  of  diseased 
thought  and  feeling ; secondly,  whether  the  descent,  the  original 
or  acquired  predispositions,  the  nurture,  the  situation,  the  sur- 
roundings of  imaginative  natures  augment  the  proclivities  to 
insanity;  thirdly,  whether  the  ideal  world  in  which  these 
inventors  live  and  have  their  being,  the  phantoms  and  phan- 
tasmata  with  which  tliis  creation  is  peopled,  the  exaggerated 
sentinients  and  sensations,  even  the  hyperbolical  expressions 
to  which  they  accustom  themselves,  may  not  impart  morbid 
tendencies  to  consciousness,  even  to  their  physical  constitution ; 
fomthly,  whether  their  habits,  conduct,  sense  of  moral  and 
religious  responsibility,  are  calculated  to  disturb  or  conserve  the 
mental  equilibrium ; fifthly,  whether  the  proportion  of  poets 
who  become  insane  is  larger  than  that  in  other  £esth5:ical 
classes ; sixthly,  whether  the  alienation  to  which  such  men  of 
genius  are  subject  differs  in  kind  and  symptoms  from  that 
which  invades  the  capacities  of  less  gifted  mortals ; seventhly, 
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where  the  poetic  vein  of  golden  ore  may  be  detected  in  the 
outpourings  of  ideality  after  it  has  been  blighted.  It  would 
be  vainglorious  to  conceive  that  all  or  many  of  these  profound 
and  perplexing  questionings  will  be  answered  in  the  following 
observations.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  typical,  at 
least  prominent,  illustrations  ; to  confine  the  description  to  such 
features  of  character  as  may  justify  the  formation  of  a judgment 
as  to  the  matters  under  discussion ; and  entering  a caveat 
against  the  sweeping  practice  of  M.  Moreau  in  the  construction 
of  his  Black  List  of  infected  minds  in  his  “ Mani  Lucide,”  in 
which  the  selection  has  been  made  exclusively  from  those  who 
were  notoriously  of  unsound  mind,  and  not  from  that  vast  legion 
of  ill-constituted,  irregular,  excitable,  sentimental,  sensitive, 
crotchety  but  clever  and  dreamy  individuals  who  are  seen  in 
the  twilight  which  connects  the  sunshine  of  right  reason  and 
the  darkness  of  derangement. 


ViTTORIA  Alfieki,  1749. 

• Moral  Insanity. 

If  the  aphorism  “poeta  nascitur,  non  fit”  be  not  a mere 
obstetric  platitude,  it  must  be  made  sufficiently  elastic  to  com- 
prehend the  larger  proposition  that  many  poets  are  bom  insane 
and  never  reach  mental  health,  even  if  and  although  a niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame,  or,  what  is  less  hyperbolical  but  more 
important,  a place  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  mankind. 
Vittoria  Alfieri  must  be  known  in  history  chiefly  as  a Eadical 
Piedmontese  noble,  who  unfortunately  succeeded  to  his  posses- 
sions in  very  early  life,  which  were  dilapidated  or  destroyed  in 
France  at  least,  the  very  name  of  which  he  detested,  in  virtue 
of  that  natural  law  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  which  he 
pretended  to  admire  ; as  a rebel  against  all  authority  except  the 
tyranny  of  his  own  vile  and  vicious  passions  ; as  the  most  profli- 
gate and  extravagant  of  the  diseased  and  degraded  class  to 
which  he  belonged ; and  as  the  Cavalier  Cervantes,  or,  as  seen 
through  a more  gossamer  medium,  the  husband  of  the  unfortu- 
nate widow  by  divorce  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  long  proudly 

called  the  Prince  of  Wales.  _ _ . i i j 

The  love  or  admiration  with  which  he  inspired  this  lady, 
hereditarily  Princess  of  Stolberg,  titulary  Countess  of  Albany, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  amiable  qualities  unknown 
to  the  world,  but  which  she  recorded  in  an  appropriate  monument 
by  Canova,  and  in  the  publication  of  a magnificent  edition  of 
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the  works  of  her  friend.  In  literature  Vittoria  Alfieri  obtained 
fame,  if  not  popularity  and  love,  among  critics  and  dramatists. 
His  works  consisted  chiefly  of  tragedies  adapted  to  the  stage,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  “Cleopatra,”  “Saul,”  “Filippo,”  and 
“Don  Carlos,”  for  he,  as  well  as  Schiller,  Otway,  and  others,  was 
attracted  by  what  to  us  has  always  appeared  the  most  revolting 
event  in  modern  history.  His  advent  was  propitious,  for  either 
from  perverse  antagonism  to  all  that  had  been  established  and 
recognised,  or,  what  is  much  more  unlikely,  from  a specific  plan 
and  principle  he  attempted,  and  to  a certain  extent  effected  a 
grand  and  wide  reformation  of  the  drama.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Metastacio,  whom,  as  well  as  almost  all  other  great 
men  and  useful  human  instruments,  he  disliked,  and  whose 
acquaintance  he  declined  on  the  absurd  ground  tha,t  his  rival 
had  observed  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  the  Court  of  Austria 
Widely  separated  by  their  capacities,  tastes,  and  tenLncifs  a^ 
were,  they  were  fellow-conspirators  against  the 
established  order  of  things  on  the  stage ; while  Metastacio 
employed  as  his  agents  the  sentiments,  the  higher  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  and  all  the  influences  supplied  by  music  and 
beauty  and  expression,  Alfieri,  while  preserving  the  Unities 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  same  result  by  stoical  hardness  and 
iigidity,  by  dispensmg  with  imagery  and  attractive  graces,  by 
painting  villains  and  patriots  in  their  coldest,  barest,  most 
^pulsive  features,  by  making  his  muse  an  Amazon  and  the 
whole  scenic  representation  as  painfully  realistic ; and  a deep 
and  lasting  revolution  was  effected  by  both.  Although  Alfieri 
lepelled  many  of  the  worshippers  of  the  tragic  muse  bv  his 
lack  of  delicate  delineation,  by  stripping  his  plays  of  almost  all 
the  redeeming,  reforming,  and  sof^Mnl  inflfenLs  wh^h 
be  interwoven  even  with  catastrophes  the  i 7 

fonnaliso.  of  the  older  authors  belC 

bucki am  were  somewhat  ffalvanised  if  still  cti'ff  J i 

choruses  and  conadants  L XTht 

the  memmg  were  swept  awaj,  the  drama  was  made  to 

d^eir:;  helienw 

HI  Which  the  figures  were  maUonettes  of  1?^''^ 

that  whilelieentious  be;ond  Jo^ceptifn 

wntmgs  are  comparatively  pure  and  free  from  any 
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against  religion  and  morality,  and  his  tlmrongh  exposure  and 
condemnation  of  the  corruptions  under  Roman  rule  afford  an 
illustration  of  his  signal  power  of  detecting  deformity  and 
deo-radation  in  other  ages  and  forms  of  society  than  his  own. 
Amongst  his  greatest  literary  achievements  should  he  recorded 
his  acquisition  of  the  classical  languages  after  arrived  at 
maturity  and  of  the  written  structure  of  his  own  (hrench),  ot 
which  he  had  been  left  in  ignorance.  In  psychology  this  poet 
must  he  depicted  as  the  most  detestable  of  national  monsters,  or 
as  an  unparalleled  instance  of  criminal  insanity.  Every  event  in 
his  life  is  either  a factor  of  disease  or  a symptom  of  alienation. 

In  childhood  he  is  represented  as  subject  to  a loathsome  dis- 
ease, although  its  name  or  nature  is  not  stated;  as,  subsequent  y, 

having  been  attacked  by  convulsions,  and  it  must  not  he 
in  this  catalogue  of  physical  infirmities  that  long  afterwards  _h 
involuntary  restlessness  or  motivity  was  such  that  while  composing 
the  tragedies  on  which  his  reputation  rests  he  caused  himself  to 
te  Sfirm  and  fast  into  a chair,  so  that  the  ligations  resisted 

muscular  volition  and  compelled  the  brain  to 

or  emotion  in  place  of  mere  animal  energy.  A dullard,  ana, 

as  generally  happens  in  the  untrained  en 

in  temper  and  intractable,  he  was  sent  to  scho  , 

classics  were  net  taught,  where  indolence, 

idtoe^C;  seems , to  have 

.hile  a — y as  Ms  ^ rejecting 

;''ht4ver  virtuoranlVd^^^  ’counsel  might  have  been 
ffpvprl  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  family  estate  when 

“rthis  tLe%e  --y, 

bound  himself,  Mazeppa-like,  to  a wild  Europe’ 

and  literally  galloped  through  ‘rf,  “™Xln 

SrMk  ^o?Ssia‘  ^^2  2 

cause  they  J 

south  without  caung  fo  t^^  ^preferred  Sweden 

taCr  the  lakes  wmVice,  the  rain  snow,  and  the  gloomy 
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landscape  shrouded  in  forests ; but  upon  the  whole  England 
appears  to  have  presented  the  greatest  attractions  to  this  wild 
and  wayward  being.  But  even  here  his  insane  and  degraded 
disposition  betrayed  itself  during  a whole  winter  season  in  his 
avoidance  of  society  and  its  elegancies  and  luxuries,  and  not 
merely  in  ostracising  those  of  his  own  rank,  hut  in  descending 
as  low  as  he  could  in  becoming  a night  cabman,  and  in  con- 
veying fares  to  the  very  palaces  where  he  should  have  been  a 
visitor.  His  delirious  desire  for  rapidity  of  motion  and  change 
of  place,  irrespective  of  the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
reminds  us  of  his  early  muscular  irritability,  of  certain  forms 
of  epilepsy,  and  of  the  “mania  furibunda,”  as  described  by 
Sauvage.  Abandoned  and  erratic  everywhere,  he  passes  over 
to  Holland,  where  a love  intrigue  with  a married  woman — and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  his  biographers  attri- 
buted his  poetic  inspiration  to  impure  passion — led  him  to  make 
an  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  And  here  I would  leave  this 
unfortunate  victim  of  constitutional,  perhaps  inherited  diseases, 
of  pernicious  training  and  gross  proclivities,  with  the  concluding 
remark,  that  his  later  years  appear  to  have  been  calmer  and 
more  rational,  and  spent  in  study  and  composition,  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  his  mistress.* 


Db.  Beattie,  1735. 

Senile  Dementia — Paralysis. 

individual  we  have  a gentle, 
studious  life;  a narrow,  sequestered  path,  starting  from 
a romantic  nook  of  “ Caledonia  stern  and  wild,”  unmarked 
^ Striking  or  conspicuous  landmarks  or  events,  but  ever 
winding  upwards  until  it  reached  the  extreme  point  towards 

Tf  £aut^^'^Y^^'''“  pointed? this  “thing 

ot  beauty  will  assuredly  prove,  in  the  words  of  anothe? 

dreamer  of  the  immortality  of  genius,  “a  joy  for  ever”  but 

while  retired,  obscure  in  its  growth,  and  rarely  visited  by  the 

genial  and  glorious  sunshine  which  even  fancy  craves  Jfter 

sole™  dety  “ “'i 

James  Beattie,  the  author  of  “ The  Minstrel  ” • 

supposed  to  euphonise  his  mind’s  hisL  «?'Lo™t\h: 

Sohhgol'.  Dramiio 
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hamlet  of  Laurencekirk,  N.B.,  was  the  child  of  intelligent  hut 
self-educated  peasants,  themselves  the  descendants  of  a long 
and  unsullied  lineage  of  cottagers.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  horn  was  ivy-covered,  which  has  been  accepted  as  a living 
analogy  to  the  laurel  at  Virgil’s  tomb. 

The  first  notable  step  in  the  poet’s  career  was  his  education 
in  the  parish  school,  an  institution  now  so  developed  or  trans- 
muted as  to  create  dismay  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  once 
boasted  of  this  as  the  only  triumph  and  trophy  of  the  Refor- 
mation. There  he  acquired,  as  the  youth  of  his  county  were 
all  formerly  accustomed  to  acquire,  not  merely  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  but  a taste  for  literature,  and  there  his  imagi- 
nation may  be  said  to'  have  been  kindled  by  first  seeing  verse 
in  a translation  of  Virgil,  who  remained  during  life  his  favourite 
classic  ; such  taste  even  then  obtaining  for  him,  from  his  school- 
fellows, the  soubriquet  of  “ the  poet.”  He  is  next  described  as 
climbing  mountains  in  order  to  gaze  upon  the  majesty  ot 
ocean,  as  seeking  the  recesses  of  wild  woods  and  glens  where 
contemplation  seems  to  have  passed  into  reverie,  and  reverie 
into  somnambulism,  and  where  upon  one  occasion  he  was  seen 
to  walk  for  a long  distance  in  a state  of  unconsciousness  ; and 
his  subsequent  night  vigils,  during  which,  still  as  a boy,  yi^ded 
to  inspiration  in  poetic  composition,  must  have  approached  this 

abnormal  state.  , „ . „ 

This  poor  villager’s  mother,  like  those  of  inost 
genius,  was  distinguished  by  her  intelligence,  unlike 

Lny  of  these,  she  was  frugal,  forethmkmg  aud  from  the 
prooLds  of  a field  or  two  she  supported  her  family  “ 
trived  to  send  the  precocious  hoy  to  the  Umwersity  of  Aberdeen. 
There  is  much  of  sentiment  and  self-denial  as  well  as  ot 
struggle  in  such  “simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  His  ““demica 
course  was  cheered  hy  a successful  competition  « 

hition ; by  an  assurance  from  the  professor  of  ‘hat  he 

possessed  ahilities ; by  a severe  study  and 
Ld  the  Italian  poets ; hy  the  delivery  of  % 
in  the  Divinity  HaU,  which,  m the  estimate  »/ ^ 
students,  partook  more  of  poetry  than  theo  ogy,  ^ P ^ ^ 
such  industry  and  talent,  such  modesty  g"2bi^ 

manner,  as  secured  alike  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  all  his 

“Tom  a successful  curriculum  he  emerges  as  the  school- 

master  of  a remote  rural  parish.  -i  i • a<?  a 

From  this  obscurity  he  is  drawn  hy  /'f  “ 

teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Aberdeen,  and  from  thence, 
after  two  years’  service,  he  was  elevated  to  a professorship  in 
iviarischal  College.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  proposal  to  nominate 
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him  to  such  a position  filled  him  with  amazement,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  rapid  ascent  of  a friendless,  almost  unknown 
teacher  was  in  part  due  to  the  narrow  field  of  competition  in 
which  he  moved,  although  mainly  to  his  merit,  to  his  high 
qualifications,  to  his  retired  and  indefatigable  habits  as  a 
student,  and  to  that  quiet,  sincere,  spotless  course,  which  con- 
ciliated all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  From  this  point, 
which  may  be  styled  the  climax  of  his  progress,  his  life  flowed 
on  in  one  continuous,  almost  unruffled  stream  of  public  duties 
in  his  class,  of  which  there  is  preserved  a minute  diary  for 
thirty  years,  most  earnestly  and  conscientiously  performed,  of 
private  study  and  composition  of  copious,  friendly  and  literary 
correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  time, 
including  Gray,  Arbuthnot,  Montague,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  inter- 
course with  the  learned  and  wise  and  witty  contemporaries  who 
then  conferred  distinction  upon  his  beloved  Aberdeen,  from 
which,  although  tempted  by  invitations  to  exchange  his  chair 
for  one  in  Edinbm'gh,  to  seek  rank  and  riches  by  affiliation 
with  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  and  for  whose  litiu'gy 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a warm  attachment,  he  never 
could  summon  courage  and  cupidity  enough,  notwithstanding 
his  meagre  emoluments  and  the  small  gains  accruing  from  his 
publications,  to  tear  himself  away. 

It  may  be  intelligible  to  a studious  recluse  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  calm  contemplation  afforded  in  a remote,  almost 
monastic  university,  surrounded  with  large  libraries,  cheered 
but  not  interrupted  by  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits, 
endowed  with  similar  tastes,  and  undisturbed  by  any  other 
rivalry  than  the  enlivenment  of  conversation  or  the  comparative 
inerits  of  essays,  were  favourable  to  those  studies  and  that  class 
ot  composition  in  which  he  engaged.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  were  various  other  circumstances  calculated  to  foster  the 
same  literary  and  retired  habits,  such  as  attendance  upon  a 
modest  club  which  numbered  Eeid  the  philosopher,  Gregory  the 
physician,  Stewart  the  mathematician,  where  essays  were  read 
and  debated,  and  whose  fortnightly  meetings  closed  with  a quiet 
repast.  His  long  vacations  encouraged  private  contemplation 
his  summer  visits  to  the  seats  of  wealthy  friends  who  partici- 
pated in  his  love  for  the  pure  and  the  beautiful,  and  appreciated 

wrntf  elevation  of  all  that  he  said  or 

wrote.  The  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  his  desire  for  retire- 

snirit  ^ picturesque,  must  have  clierished  this 

T health  and  at 

some  nnT?  pi^ce  of  sepulture,  the  choice  being 

some  rom-mfW^^^  a northern  promontory  or  dictated  by 
me  romantic  fancy ; and  if  the  structure  of  his  works,  prose 
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as  well  as  poetic,  be  examined,  a trace  of  imagination  and  sen- 
timent is  never  absent. 

“ The  Minstrel  ” is  the  vehicle  rather  of  sweetness  and 
sentiment  than  of  strength  or  passion.  It  is  an  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  pure  and  peaceful,  lofty  and  lovely,  which  might 
have  impressed  the  imagination  of  a poet-philosopher  living 
above  and  apart  from  the  world’s  maelstrom  in  a higher  firma- 
ment from  wliich  the  throbs  and  throes  of  human  motives  might 
be  seen  but  faintly  felt.  But  his  mind  grasped  nobler  and 
deeper  truths  and  trains  of  thought  than  could  have  been  pre- 
dicated from  his  earlier  promise.  He  became  the  champion  of  • 
revelation  and  religion,  the  antagonist  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  soundest  and  the  sagest  intellects,  the  conqueror  of  David 
Hume  and  the  sceptical  phalanx  which  he  led  Or  followed ; and 
though  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  now  share  one  common 
P-rave,  and  their  respective  triumphs  are  known  to  the  book- 
worm chiefly,  yet  the  influence  of  the  essay  on  Truth  was  for  a 
lone-  period  worldwide,  its  success  unparalleled,  the  first  edition 
having  been  exhausted  in  a year ; it  became  the  solace  and 
support  of  those  who  dreaded,  demurred,  doubted,  and  the 
enli'ditenment  even  of  those  who  disbelieved.  It  pro-ved  an 
era  In  the  career  of  its  author.  Acting  upon  the  ^iversal 
respect  and  reputation  almost  suddenly  attained,  and  guided  by 
the  advice  of  wise  counsellors,  he  proceeded  to  the  metropolis 
in  the  hope  that  the  good  service  done  to  sound  philosophy 
mieht  meet  with  some  suitable  and  substantial  reward.  He 
there  acquired  the  intimacy  of  all  who  were  eininent  in  rank, 
learning,  and  art ; he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
of  Oxford  ; he  secured  the  good  offices  of  the  astute  North,  the 
kind  countenance  of  the  friendly  Dartmouth,  and  the  personal 
favour  and  acquaintance  of  the  King,  who  granted  him  a pension 
of  £200  per  annum.  His  interview  and  conversation  luth  the 
monarch;  which  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  embraced  all  the  subjects 
sun-ffested  by  his  book,  he  has  most  minutely  described ; it  was 
mcaiied  by  many  curious  incidents,  but  two  only  can  be  cited ; 
his  loyal  Iwe  and  confusion  were  such  as  to  engender 
that  the  Queen  spoke  good  English,  and  the  King  poured  forth 
expressions  of  admiration,  concluding  with  the  comp hment  I 

re^er  stole  but  one  book,  and  that  was  yours.’’  It  would  be 
trspeculate  as  to  whether  the  transition  from  the  quiet 
and  regulLity  of  the  student  and  the  solitary  to  the  rush  and 
the  tumult  and  the  honours  of  active  life  exercised  any  or  what 
detrimental  effect  over  his  sensitive,  susceptible  nature  , fo  , 
independently  altogether  of  such  causes,  he  was  surrounded  for 
vear^  by  factors  of  disease,  sometimes  slow  and  insidmus  in  then 
operatiL,  sometimes  sudden  and  startling,  to  explain  the  dark- 
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ness  which  clouded  the  close  of  life.  Dr.  Beattie  married  in 
1867a  lady  in  the  same  station  as  his  own,  possessing  the  accom- 
plishments, especially  the  musical  accomplishments  of  the  time, 
and  those  graces  and  affections  which  augured  favourably  for 
future  happiness ; but  this  was  a short-li^’ed  gleam  of  sunshine. 
Hereditary,  chronic,  continuous  madness  appeared  in  her, 
became  an  ever-present  and  ever-pressing  plague  spot,  which 
embittered  every  hour  and  contributed  to  shorten  life.  That 
this  sombre  colouring  of  every  domestic  event  must  have  cast  a 
shadow  of  deep  and  corroding,  though  concealed  sorrow,  upon 
her  companion  is  proved  by  experience.  More  than  once  I 
have  known  twin  sisters  mutually  deteriorate  each  other  by 
incessant  intercourse,  until  insanity,  and  the  same  form  of 
insanity,  has  been  established  in  both.  More  frequently  have  I 
been  called  to  the  interior  of  homes  to  which  females,  widowed 
or  maiden,  had  retired,  “ the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot,”  who,  ignoring  the  sanitary  benefits  of  society,  had 
infected  each  other  with  moodiness,  melancholy,  and  not  merely 
an  inaptitude,  but  an  incapacity  for  the  doings  and  duties 
incumbent  upon  them.  Still  oftener  have  I had  to  deal  with 
alienation  in  those  to  whom  the  custody  and  care  of  patients 
were  entrusted,  and  who,  though  occasionally  able  to  escape 
from  the  contagion,  the  occhelesis  in  which  they  lived,  became 
victims  to  the  presence  of  the  delusions  or  delirium  which 
became  a sort  of  moral  training,  or  to  the  privation  of  those 
antidotes,  those  antiseptics,  those  disinfectants  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  uneducated.  Even  every  superintendent  must 
at  the  close  of  a day  spent  constantly  in  close  intimacy  with 
unhealthy  intellects,  have  felt  a vagueness,  a confusion,  a ques- 
tioning— What  is  truth  ? What  in  this  tangled  web  can  I 
recognise  as  fact,  what  as  fiction  ? 

Then,  without  a refuge  or  resting-place  except  his  God, 
came  the  death  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  eldest  son,  his  favourite,  his 
gifted  son ; and  while  still  reeling  under  the  shock,  his 
youngest  and  only  smwiving  child  was  taken  from  him.  This 
bereavement  falling  on  a shattered  constitution  completely  un- 
hinged his  mind.  His  memory  seems  first  to  have  given  way  ; 
even  the  recollection  of  his  recent  love  was  obliterated,  and  it 
IS  mournful  to  hear  of  him  searching  the  deserted  and  desolate 
apartment  for  his  son,  and  inquiring  where  he  was  or  if  he  had 
a son.  On  gazing  at  the  corpse  he  ejaculated,  evidently  in 
allusion  to  his  wife’s  affliction,  perhaps  with  a glimmering  sus- 
picion of  his  own,  as  evidenced  by  quotations  from  “ Leah,”  “ It 
IS  well  that  I have  no  child.”  He  added  : “I  have  now  done  with 
the  world  ; and  it  was  true,  for  he  scarcely  ever  afterwards 
engaged  in  correspondence,  reading,  or  other  occupation,  sank 
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into  senile  dementia  (aggravated,  hastened  perhaps,  by  stimu- 
lants, in  which  he  sought  protection  from  his  wife’s  aggressions), 
with  its  frequent  accompaniment  of  mild  dejection,  and  in- 
activity merging  into  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis,  with  aphasia, 
and  terminating  in  death. 

This  memorial  would  be  defective  were  not  the  fate  of  this 
good  and  great  man  adduced  as  typical  of  a class.  It  is  sad- 
dening to  confess  that  poets  of  more  brilliant,  though  not 
perhaps  of  more  useful  abilities  and  attainments,  of  as  earnest 
and  inexhaustible  industry,  and  of  as  rmblemished  and  beautiful 
bearing,  have  apparently  succumbed  under  similar  morbid 
proclivities,  prolonged  brain  work,  even  when  the  source  of 
gratification,  as  graduated  in  accordance  with  safe  and  sanitary 
rules,  seems  to  entail  a Nemesis  irpon  the  powers  called  into 
action.  It  is  with  a solemn,  certainly  with  no  sacrilegious 
hand,  that  I withdraw  the  veil  from  the  last  hours  of  these 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

Of  Eobert  Southey  it  is  known  that  when  fleeing  from 
certain  warnings  of  decay  and  decline  on  the  Continent,  his 
step  was  observed  to  be  slow,  his  manner  to  be  abstracted  and 
irresolute.  He  lost  his  way  in  familiar  places,  he  ceased  to 
journalise,  his  writing  was  altered.  He  was  not  unconscious  of 
these  inflrmities,  and  was  accustomed,  when  his  wonted  aptitude 
forsook  him,  to  touch  his  forehead,  and,  while  a melancholy 
smile  flitted  over  his  features,  to  exclaim,  “ Memory,  memory, 
where  art  thou  gone  ? ” In  consequence  rather  than  in  despite 
of  these  observances,  and  of  his  now  desolate  home,  he  con- 
tracted his  second  marriage,  and  selected,  as  his  last  stay  and 
support,  a kindred  spirit,  who  could  not  merely  return  affection 
and  reverence,  but  the  sympathies  of  genius  and  fellow-feeling. 
His  formerly  beloved  home  soon  became  to  him  unfaniiliar,  his 
friends  and  relatives  strangers ; he  moved  as  an  automaton 
among  them,  and  among  the  scenes  and  the  materials  of  his 
former  labours  of  love,  his  intellect  a blank,  his  kindness  and 
love  dulled,  and  all  but  his  frame  dead.  He  continued  to 
wander  mechanically  in  his  favourite  library,  gazing  at  the 
volumes  which  had  been  his  companions,  his  _ coadjutors,  his 
very  mental  food,  mental  nourishment  and  enjoyment,  some- 
times reading  a portion,  but  without  object  and  without  com- 
prehending what  he  read.  The  last  year  of  his  existence  was 
passed  in  a waking  sleep,  even  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  con- 
sciousness, but  complicated  by  disorders  which  ended  in  death. 

C.  Rogers— K bachelor  all  his  lifetime.  After  his  eightieth 
year  he  proposed  to  a yoimg  lady  of  twenty,  who  received  his 
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addresses  somewhat  scornfully.  Long  after  he  had  passed  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  when  he  had  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory, 
he  remembered  in  a dim,  faint  manner,  this  particular  lady. 
“ When  Mr.  Eogers  was  in  an  almost  unconscious  state,”  said 

Lady  Morgan  to  me,  “ I called  at  his  house  with  Miss  , 

whom  he  had  offered  to  marry,  in  order  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  and  leave  our  cards.  His  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
he  was  about  to  be  lifted  into  it  for  an  airing.  His  faithful 
valet  suggested  that  we  should  accompany  him  on  his  ride, 
adding  that  he  would  surely  recognise  me,  and  that  he  would 

take  it  kindly  of  me.  Miss objected  slightly  at  first,  but 

we  both  got  into  the  carriage.  After  a time  I took  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ‘ You  don’t  know  me,  Mr.  Eogers, 
do  you  ? ’ He  looked  at  me  with  lack-lustre  eyes  for  a while, 
but  gradually  a little  gleam  of  intelligence  appeared  in  them, 
and  he  said  very  slowly,  ‘ Yes  ! I think  I know  you,  but  I am 
not  quite  sure.  Is  it  Lady  Morgan  ? ’ I told  him  he  was 
right.  ‘ Ah ! Lady  Morgan,’  he  replied,  ‘ it  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  see  me.’  He  then  relapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness, and  so  remained  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  I again  took 
his  hand,  and  said,  ‘ And  as  you  know  me,  Mr.  Eogers,  perhaps 

you  know  this  lady  also  ? ’ Miss sat  on  the  seat  opposite, 

and  Mr.  Eogers,  who  had  not  previously  observed  her,  looked  at 
her  attentively,  and  after  an  effort,  as  if  he  was  recalling  some  fast 
disappearing  train  of  thought,  said  slowly,  ‘ Yes,  I know  her  ; 
she  has  come  to  marry  me.’  My  companion  afterwards  told 
me  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have  sunk  through  the  floor  of  the 
carriage ; but  Mr.  Eogers  relapsed  into  utter  unconsciousness, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  never  said  another  word,  or  bestowed  a 
look  upon  either  of  us  until  we  deposited  him  safely  at  the 
door  of  !No.  22,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  valet.”  * 


^^r  W.  Scott~It  is  piteous  to  read  of  the  last  days  of  Sir 
V\  alter  Scott.  “ His  mind,  though  hopelessly  obscured,  appeared, 
when  there  was  any  symptom  of  consciousness,  to  be  dwellino- 
with  rare  exceptions,  on  serious  and  solemn  things.  . . , 

Now  and  then  he  imagined  himself  to  be  administering  iustice 
as  sheriff  ; and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  to  be  ordering  Tom 
1 urdie  about  trees.  A few  times  also  ...  we  could 
^rceive  that  his  fancy  was  at  Jedburgh,  and  ‘Burk  Sir 
Walter  escaped  him  in  a melancholy  tone.  But  commonly 
whatever  we  could  follow  him  in  was  a fragment  of  the  Bible 
fespecially  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of  Job^  or 
some  petition  in  the  Litany,  or  a verse  of  some  psalm  (in  the 

* Charles  Mackny’s  Fort,/  Years'  Recollections,  Vol.  i.,  p.  218. 
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old  Scottish  metrical  version),  or  some  of  the  magnificent  hymns 
of  the  Romish  ritual,  in  which  he  had  always  delighted,  hut 
which  prohahly  hung  on  his  memory  now  in  connection  with 
the  Church  services  he  had  attended  while  in  Italy.  We  very 
often  heard  distinctly  the  cadence  of  the  ‘ Dies  Irse  and  I think 
the  very  last  ‘ stanza  ’ that  we  could  make  out  was  the  first  of 
a still  greater  favourite  : — 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa 

Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  filius. 

“ The  river  being  in  a flood  we  had  to  go  round  a few  miles 
by  Melrose  bridge,  and  during  the  time  this  occupied,  his  woods 
and  house  being  within  prospect,  it  required  occasionally  both 
Dr.  Watson’s  strength  and  mine,  in  addition  to  Nicolson’s,  to 
keep  him  in  the  carriage.  After  passing  the  bridge  the  road 
for  a couple  of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotsford,  and  he  relapsed 
into  his  stupor,  hut  on  gaining  the  bank  immediately  above  it, 
his  excitement  became  again  ungovernable.”  * Then  came  calm, 
comparative  lucidness,  and  then  silence,  and  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  The  results  of  a post-mortem  examination 
of  the  hrain  seem  to  have  been  that  there  was  slight  turgidity  of 
the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  ; the  cineritious  substance 
was  found  of  a darker  hue  than  natural ; there  was  a greater 
quantity  than  usual  of  serum  in  the  ventricles;  there  were 
several  small  hydatids  found  in  the  choroid  plexus  in  the  left 
hemisphere,  and  there  was  distinct  ramollissement  of  the  corpus 
striatum  on  the  same  side.  The  brain  was  not  large,  and  the 
cranium  thinner  than  it  is  usually  found  to  be. 


Robert  BLooMriELD,  1766. 

Monomania — Partial  Dementia. 

The  golden  roll  of  obscure  authors  might  be  greatly 
lengthened  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  but  we^  shall 
confine  this  record  to  a few  of  the  noblest  names  which  it 
contains.  Robert  Bloomfield,  more  generally  known  as  the 
“ Farmer’s  Boy,”  which  was  the  title  of  his  first  poem,  won  the 
distinction  of  elevating  the  subjects  of  which  he  sung  above  the 
level  of  vulgar  or  vile  country  gossip  and  platitudes,  and,  in 
virtue  of  this  creation  of  the  rude,  and  the  rough,  and  the 
uninviting,  into  beautiful  and  graceful  fancies  and  forms,  ot 
raisino"  himself  to  a rank  in  which  Crabbe  and  Cowper  mig 

O 

* Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  321-22. 
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not  have  disdained  to  share.  His  father,  a tailor,  died  while  he 
was  an  infant ; his  mother,  for  her  support,  kept  a dame  school, 
where  he,  and  we  suppose  his  five  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
imbued  with  the  first,  and  we  suspect  the  final  rudiments  of 
education.  His  next  stage  of  training  was  as  a “ farmer’s  boy,” 
in  which  capacity  he  acquired  that  passion  for  country  objects, 
and  that  power  of  dignifying  and  describing  them,  which  gives 
the  combined  charms  of  reality  and  ideality  to  the  most 
commonplace  operations  and  incidents  in  agricultural  life. 
Frailty  of  frame  transferred  him  from  his  favourite  pursuit  to 
his  next  experience  in  the  stall  of  a cobbler,  and  a garret  in 
London,  where,  toiling  with  six  or  seven  others  who  paid  a shilling 
a week  for  their  lodging,  and  conning  the  pages  of  a newspaper 
and  some  stray  volumes  of  poetry,  especially  Thomson’s  “Seasons,” 
the  womb  of  fame  gave  birth  to  his  first  poem.  This  offspring 
was  cradled  by  the  liberality  of  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  but  on  its 
public  appearance  it  not  only  suddenly  grew  into  mature  strength 
and  manhood,  but  obtained  a celebrity  which  was  denied  to 
“ Paradise  Lost  ” ; although  the  early  fate  of  each  was  nearly 
the  same.  Within  three  years  26,000  copies  were  sold,  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  His 
fecundity  and  fertility  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  there 
appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his 
youthful  genius,  “ Wild  Flowers,”  etc.  A small  sinecure  obtained 
by  the  Duke  of  Grrafton  proved  too  burdensome  for  his  delicate 
constitution,  and  although  his  Grrace  generously  supplied  a 
pension  of  a shilling  a day,  and  although  he  supplemented  his 
trade  as  a ladies  shoemaker,  to  which  he  returned  by  the 
construction  of  ^olian  harps,  his  health  and  means  gave  way, 
retirement  took  place  to  Shefford,  a village  in 
Bedfordshire  There  he  died,  but  of  the  wreck  of  his  bodily 
and  mental  Acuities,  or  of  the  storm  which  may  have  preceded 
the  end,  we  have  ascertained  nothing  except  “ after  much  bodily 
and  mental  suffering  he  sank  ’’  * I would  conclude  by  stating  on 
the  authority  of  Cyrus  Eedding,  who  visited  the  poet  when 
insane,  that  he  was  gentle  and  harmless  in  confinement,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  freedom  of  person  and  action  ; his  delusions 
seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  his  original  fancy,  which 
however,  they  transcended,  resembling  more  clairvoyance  than 
meie  invention.  These  visions  appeared  to  identify  him  ner- 

Wl^rlf’r'i  ■ ®'?'’y®!'^iking  scene  which  his  memory  or  read^ino- 
had  made  linn  fiimiliar  with,  carrying  him  from  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  battle  of  tlie  Nile,  wliich  he  depicted  in 
nautical  phrases,  although  he  had  never  seen  the  sea  It  wns 
remarked,  however,  that  the  seeoe  of  euch  phaotas2go.“  Ts 

See  Vol.  1.,  p.  126.  Knight’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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no  longer  the  rich  level  meadows  of  Northamptonshire,  but  the 
hills  and  dales  of  Epping  Forest.  From  poems  supposed  to  have 
been  written  while  in  seclusion,  we  may  quote  the  following  : — 

Maid  of  Walkherd,  meet  again 
By  the  wilding  in  the  glen, 

By  the  oak  against  the  door, 

Where  we  often  met  before  ; 

By  thy  bosom’s  heaving  snow. 

By  the  fondness  love  shall  know, 

Maid  of  Walkherd,  meet  again 
By  the  wilding  in  the  glen. 

By  thy  hand  of  slender  make, 

By  thy  love  I’ll  ne’er  forsake. 

By  thy  heart  I’ll  ne’er  betray, 

Let  me  kiss  thy  tears  away  ; 

I will  live  and  love  thee  ever. 

Love  thee  and  forsake  thee  never, 

Tho’  far  in  other  lands  to  be. 

Yet  never  far  from  love  and  thee.* 


Thomas  Chatterton,  1752. 

Monomania — Suicide. 

It  does  appear  as  if  fruit  of  a certain  ripeness  could  be 
gathered  from  thistles  or  brambles.  Thomas  Chatterton,  the 
marvellous  boy  of  Bristol,  is  accused  of  having  fabricated,  between 
his  twelfth  and  sixteenth  years,  not  merely  heraldic  blazonry  and 
pedigrees,  hut  a large  number  of  poems,  which  he  affirmed  had 
been  written  by  a monk  several  hundred  years  previously,  but 
discovered  by  him  in  a muniment  chest  in  St.  Mary’s,  Redcliffe, 
and  which  presented  such  a sindilitude  in  the  language,  style, 
and  the  character  employed,  and  such  genius,  capacity,  and 
elegance  of  diction,  as  to  have  deceived  at  once  the  archaeologist 
‘ and  the  critic.  The  unlettered,  conceited  youth  must  have 
acted  from  one  of  three  impulses,  or  under  these  three  com- 
bined : First,  he  must  have  been  actuated  either  by  that  form  of 
moral  perversity  or  alienation  which  seeks  gratification  in 
deceiving,  cheating,  hoaxing,  while  the  fraudulent  actor  laughs 
merrily  behind  his  mask  over  the  gullibility  of  his  victims ; or, 
second,  diffident  or  doubting  his  own  powers— and  yet  he  was 
ambitious  and  self-confident — he  must  have  sought  shelter 
behind  the  ideal  monk  in  order  to  test  the  merit  and  reception 
of  his  productions,  resting  content  with  the  reflected  lustre  and 
praise  which  might  be  awarded  to  ancient  rhymes,  which,  how- 
ever, when  stript  of  the  masquerading  dress  of  historic  antiquity 

* JRecoUections  of  a lAteTory  Life,  p.  194.  By  M.  R.  Mitford. 
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and  quaint  language,  were  generally  pronounced  to  be  the 
effusions  of  a genuine  poet ; but  third,  when  the  subterfuge 
had  triumphed,  when  the  ecclesiastic  Eowley  had  been  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  literary  eminence,  and  when  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  identify  him  as  the  author,  he  persevered 
in  the  deception,  reiterated  and  amplified  the  romance,  and 
must  have  continued  this  impersonation  and  falsification  under 
the  instigations  of  moral  insanity,  of  the  craving  for  even 
criminal  notoriety,  and  of  a belief  in  what  was  originally  a 
deception,  but  what  had  become  a delusion.  Byron  affirmed 
that  Chatterton  was  mad — and  the  poor  lad  confessed  himself 
to  be  so,~and  frantic — and  his  verdict  has  been  confirmed  by  all 
subsequent  research  and  evidence.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  form  a group  of  imitators  or  simulators  of  the  same  kind, 
including  the  authors  of  “ Voltigern,”  “ Ossian,”  and  the 
“ Waverley  Novels  but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  sponsor  of  the  Eowley  poems  there  was 
a strong  taint  of  mental  unhealth,  that  his  training  and  tuition 
were  at  once  imperfect  and  pernicious,  that  there  were  incon- 
gruous and  grotesque  elements  associated  with  great  capa- 
bilities, and  that  all  the  events  of  his  history,  but,  above  all,  the 
central  movement,  were  irreconcilable  with  natural  and  legiti- 
mate intelligence  and  sentiment. 


His  father,  to  whom  had  descended  the  tendency  to  disease 
as  well  as  to  dissipation,  was  a drunken,  wife-beating,  glee- 
singing sub-chaunter  in  St.  Mary’s,  Eedcliffe,  with  which  mag- 
nificent pile  his  humble  ancestors  had  been  connected  for 
centuries  in  the  capacity  of  sexton.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 
a part  or  single  symptom  of  the  sot  or  the  madman  perpetuated 
in  offspring  who  were  exempted  from  the  actual  disease.  I 
have  seen  the  vacillation,  almost  the  staggering,  the  mumbling 
articulation,  the  stupid  gaze,  the  irregularity  and  impidsiveness 
in  aiticulation  in  the  son  of  an  inebriate  who  had  escaped  the 
vicious  tendency.  It  was  so  with  Chatterton.  He  Ld  the 
aspect  of  an  imbecile,  he  was  a dullard,  an  enfant  amere,  who, 
sent  to  school  when  five  years  old,  was  dismissed  as  incorrigible 
and  ineducable  By  the  kind  exertions  of  an  oppressed,  loving, 
but  pioud  mother,  through  whose  solicitude  the  family  histoiy 
has  been  effectually  concealed,  he  was  taught  to  read  first,  be  it 
observed,  from  an  illuminated  alphabet,  which  he  admired 
intensely,  next  from  a black-lettered  Bible,  and  was,  when  he 
cached  the  age  of  11  or  12  years,  so  gluttonous  and  omnivorous 
a to  devoiir  every  book  and  at  all  times,  the  number  reM 
to  to  a catalogue  made  out  by  himself 

nist  verses.  In  keeping  with  this 
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feeling  he  on.  — wZl! 

1 re™?ed  the  rudimente  ot  a commonplace  ednoation  in 
rte  Kue^at  School,  tthich  he  entered  when  about  eight  years 
oM  anrhecame  subsequently,  and  for  seven  long  years  an 
’ +'/.o  +r»  a scrivener,  wliere  long  liouis,  stern  disc 

“vne  rd’  engLsing  precedents  were  supposed  to  lay  the 
?oundatio^forTe  pLtice  ot  the  law.  But  his  native  and 

discoveri  -nlundered  first  by  some  defunct  sexton  from 

scraps  of  vellum,  plund  ’ j ^ connected,  and 

r 'rerb;“h"tm  t^^^  the  hooks  to  which 

rh  i fn  hTs^U  mltStrLTM 

Inp/a  caW.  J 

taot^Son  or  model 

materials,  created  asto^^  ingenious  and  successful 

knew  bun  ^e^t.  H genealogical  chart,  which  be 

imposture  consisted  of  p , ^ „ „g  the  pedigree  of  his 

confided  to  a or  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest, 

family,  which  was  tiaced  J inexhaustible 

and  is  having  teen  disoovm^^^^^^^^ 

chest  from  which  all  ms  , imposed  not  only  upon 

though  absurd  and  easi  y iiu^rate  person,  panting  for 

Mr,  Burgon,  its  hero,  a credulous,  ^ 

social  rank,  hut  upon  o ’ ‘ noi  We  After  this  essay,  for 
them  laid  before  the  Mar*aU  s^W  A ^ 

which  he  was  rewarded  n •„  flowed  forth  continuously  and 

the  contents  of  his  knights,  and 

prodigally.  An  ^ ^ thed  and  painted  in  appropriate 

other  dignitnri^>dexter"^^^^^  P ^as 

armour  and  colouring,  P ^ie  was  followed  by  sonnets, 

not  accepted  as  a trick  f 

satires,  fragments,  and  ‘^omP  ^^rks,  but  written  by  the 

purporting  to  be  not  mere  y ^g^ance  of  invention,  like  his 

fantastic  schemes  of  f ®^®™®^,fltitudinous  and  multifarious 
as  may  be  learned  ^ librettos,  of  anonymous 

specimens  of  poems  •)  published  and  unpublished, 

!5Ar'in“i— .1,'.-  --  >“ — •'  “ 
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mother’s  roof,  morose,  abstracted,  sitting  silent  for  days,  wept 
for  hours,  was  seized  with  attacks  of  ecstasy  or  ci’amp,  even  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  and  seemed  to  require  some  external 
stimulus  in  order  to  assume  his  bold  and  defiant  manner,  or  to 
prosecute  his  contraband  manufactures.  Measuring  the  lack  of 
applause  and  appreciation  which  greeted  his  effusions  by  his 
insensate  pride  and  the  stupendous  estimate  which  he  had 
formed  of  his  own  achievements,  Chatterton  resolved  to  manifest 
his  indignation  by  spm'ning  his  native  city  and  by  migrating 
to  the  metropolis  as  a sphere  more  worthy  of  his  ambition  and 
his  talents.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  scanty  and  super- 
cihous  encoxuragement  which  this  poor  adventurer  received,  nor 
to  attribute  this  coolness  or  indifference  to  the  detection  or  even 
suspicion  of  his  mystifications,  which  might  have  justified  such 
a process  of  “ damning  by  faint  praise,”  for  it  is  not  proved  that 
any  notion  of  falsification  prevailed,  or  that  until  a much  latex- 
period  his  fellow-citizens  had  detected  the  genuine  golden  ore 
which  lurked  underneath  the  Brummagem  glitter  of  phrases 
stolen  from  Chaucer  or  old  vocabularies  or  rendered  medigeval 
by  barbarous  orthography. 

That  the  Eowley  poems  attracted  the  attention  although 
they  did  not  disarm  the  doubts  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
pronounced  him  “the  most  extraordinary  young  man  that  had 
encountered  his  knowledge”;  that  they  procured  the  young  poet 
a visit  from  Hannah  More;  that  ultimately,  partly  from  tLir 
intrinsic  qualities,  partly  from  the  furor  of  controversy  which 
si!"  became  so  popular,  and  demanded 

^ ^ comfortable  livelihood  for  the 

p ets  surviving  sister;  that  they  imposed  upon  numbers  of  the 

aiithor^w^s  so  far  r^htlnd  hisSer’s  Tfa^ng  ^ 

had  s 

comZnLaotTh™ 

^ume  circle  are  in  the  same  strain  of  self-decent  inn  Tf 
be  that  he  desired  to  spare  those  1ip  ^ 

tnrd”&  r r 

he  hZeZZ  hiSfo"  ®“kford, 

to  be  coanected  with  literary  ooter heZt° 
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considerable  emoluments  from  the  publishers  for  his  writings ; 
tLt  he  would  speedily  transmit  ^65,000  and  silk  dresses  to  his 
Asters!  Tnd  he  Actually  did  send  small  offerings  to  his  beloved 
home,  confirmatory  at  once  of  his  sincerity  and  poverty,  for  at 
the  time  he  was  subsisting  on  a penny  tart  and  a glass  of 
water  per  day— that,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ My  company  is 
Lirted  ever^here  aM  could  I humble  myself  to  go  mto  a 
comptoir,  I could  have  had  twenty  places  before  now,  but  L 
must  be  among  the  great;  State  matters  suit  ine  better  t an 
commercial:^  Yet  this  poor  creature,  now  sunk  the  very 
denths  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  succuinbing  to  moo^ 
retries  and  abstraction,  so  feeble  as  to  fall  into  a new-made 
ffrave,  was  squalid  in  dress,  ate  voraciously  when  concealment 
% the  truth  was  practicable,  starved  haughtily  and  hungrily 
when  offers  of  food  were  made,  never  having  actuaUy  received 
more  than  a few  pounds  for  his  brain  work  during  four  months 
residence  in  town,  and  at  last  died  of  want  or  arsenic,  or  both, 
the  threat  of  suicide  having  been  often  upon  his  lips  as  an 
alternative  of  becoming  a Methodist  parson ; but  the  act  was 
evidently  committed  under  proud  pre-determination,  as  he 
previously  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts._  The  end  of  this 
Sstranffe^  eventful  history”  was  that  this  lunatic  died,  set. 
18  a ^professing  infidel,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and  was 
luked  in  a poofhouse  ditch.  Vague  reports  have  ^een  circu- 
lated that  a certain  amount  of  posthumous  respect  was 
Attempted  to  be  paid  to  his  remains,  but  these  have  not  bee 

'""^ffiftwiing  pride,  which  he  designates  «my  pride,  my 
damned  naSvefuLonquerable  pride,  which  plunges  ine  into 

SvfneTs’InTX^ 

Biog";  study  ” (1869)  say^ : 

S"  Ccbm/r-euveXed  prejudice  of  Wilbes; 
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and  tlie  lofty-toned,  yet  narrow  bitterness  of  Junius.  He 
assumes,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  rough  vigour  of  Smollett ; 
apes  at  times  the  rhythmical  niceties  and  the  antitheses  of 
Pope,  or  the  polished  grace  of  Gray  or  Collins  ; or,  in  the  guise 
of  a Saxon  monk,  rivals  the  Gaelic  Ossian  in  his  heroic 
affectations.” 

The  following  quotations  are  from  “ ChaJterton  ; a Story  of 
the  Year  1770,”  by  Masson  (1874)  : — 

“ These  poems  are  as  worthy  of  being  read  consecutively 
as  many  portions  of  the  poetry  of  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Keats, 
but  are  marked  by  ‘uncouthness.’  ” — P.  274. 

Impersonation  “passed  into  the  soul  of  Kowley.” — P,  270. 

“ True  poetry,  copious  quotations — wonderfMly  precocious.” 
— P.  267. 

“ Compared  with  other  English  poets  of  the  part  of  that 
century  immediately  prior  to  the  new  era  begun  by  Burns  and 
Wordsworth,  he  was  almost  solitary  in  the  possession  of  the 
highest  poetic  gift.” — P.  284. 


John  Clare,  1793. 

Monomania — Partial  Dementia. 

This  Northamptonshire  pastoral  poet  cannot  be  introduced 
as  a natural,  though  a notable,  product  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer  at  nine  shillings  a week,  although  a 
child  of  such  a drudge.  Food,  perhaps  fuel,  was  scanty  in 
his  cottage.  As  a child  he  became  a ploughboy,  toiled 

achieved  the 

I'nfi  growing  necessities,  perhaps 

Voyertj,  and  then  pauperism. 
At  thirteen  he  composed  verses,  and  a scrap  of  blotted  paper 
subsequently  revealed  his  tendency  to  a bookseller,  who,  im- 
pressed by  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  the  style,  published 
on  his  own  responsibility  a volume  of  poems  by  this  Northamp- 

S-e^Mn'e  ‘^^’^ated  by  these  records  of^i 

Lt  appreciation  of  rural  nature  induced  kind, 

Li|ence^'an7fT  to  place  him  above  absolute 

f-’  to  encourage  his  native  powers.  This 

parative  affluence,  amounting  temporarily  to  £45  per 
num,  permitted  marriage  with  the  Patty,  the  Beatrice  of  his 
imag,naGon^  and  the  sheltering  of  his  nmv  paral^S"  ^ 

emLiion  STw,  subsided  as 

a highei  grade  of  society  increased,  and  as  hi 
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family  multiplied.  His  history  is  further  chequered  by  humble, 
though  imprudent,  speculation,  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  by  the 
production  of  additional  proofs  of  his  genius,  then  by  dejec- 
tion, melancholy,  and  positive  alienation,  which  eventuated  in 
the  feebleness  and  placidity  of  a fatuity  which  did  not  always 
demand  restraint  or  removal  from  home. 

There  is  not  a speck  nor  suspicion  affecting  this  man’s  repu- 
tation, except  the  modest  ambition  of  aiming  to  be  something 
higher  than  a clodhopper  or  clown,  as  he  styles  himself;  he 
continued,  while  of  sound  mind,  honest  and  upright,  incapaci- 
tated probably  by  his  intellectual  pursuits  for  rude  or  re- 
munerative labour,  but  the  faithful,  if  not  fervid  or  highly- 
gifted,  yet  marvellous  expositor  of  rural  scenes,  habits,  associa- 
tions, as  impressed  upon  a nature  alike  softened  and  elevated 
by  imagination.  As  an  indication  of  the  co-existence  of  poetic, 
or,  at  least,  rhythmical  powers,  with  long-confirmed  alienation, 
and  of  the  lingering  beauties  of  imagination  in  ruins,  one  of  the 
last  of  poor  Clare’s  inspirations,  written  in  seclusion,  may  be 
cited : — 

I am ! yet  what  I am  none  cares  or  knows, 

My  friends  forsake  me  like  a memory  lost : 

I am  the  self-consumer  of  my  woes, 

They  rise  and  vanish  in  oblivious  host, 

Like  shades  in  love  and  death’s  oblivion  tost ; 

And  yet  I am — and  live  with  shadows  lost. 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise. 

Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dreams,  _ 

Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life  nor  joys. 

But  the  vast  shipwreck  of  my  life’s  esteems. 

And  e’en  the  dearest— that  I loved  the  best — 

Are  strange — nay,  rather  stranger  than  the  rest. 

I long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod, 

A place  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept ; 

There  to  abide  with  my  Creator,  God, 

And  sleep  as  I in  childhood  sweetly  slept : 

Untroubling  and  untroubled  where  I lie. 

The  grass  below— above,  the  vaulted  sky.* 


In  introducing  the  above  verses.  Dr.  Wing  says : » It  had 
been  my  purpose,  had  space  and  my  Physical  strength  per- 
mitted to  have  written  somewhat  at  length  on  the  character  of 
insanity,  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  frequent  connection 
between  mental  aberration  and  genius,  and  especially  as  illus 
trated  by  some  of  our  most  noted  poets.  Latterly  his  intellect 
had  becLe  sadly  clouded,  yet  thep  were  periods  when  the 
shadow  would  be  temporarily  lifted. 


* Animal  Beport  of  NortMmptonshire  Lunatic  Asylum,  1864, 
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Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1772. 

Monomania — Opiophagism. 

Could  the  enthusiasts  who  bowed  down  before  the  sunrise  of 
genius,  or  should  the  admirers  who  still  extol  the  trail  of  glory 
which  followed  the  darkened  sunset  see  this  name  associated 
with  the  others  in  our  melancholy  catalogue,  they  might  be 
excited  to  scorn  or  indignation.  But  were  they  to  pass  from' 
his  original  fame,  and  from  the  writings  which  must  render 
that  fame  imperishable  to  the  record  of  his  general  mental 
manifestations,  and  to  the  events  of  his  latter  days,  they  would 
arrive  at  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  I have  reluctantly  done, 
that  unsoundness  and  morbidity  were  either  elements  in  his 
nature,  or  were  the  consequences  of  his  modes  of  living  and 
thinking.  Coleridge  himself  averred  that  could  the  human 
heart  be  laid  bare  and  seen  by  every  passer-by,  society  would 
become  impossible,  and  every  man  would  recoil  from  or  avoid 
all  approach  to  his  brothers  and  fellows.  Without  endorsing 
this  very  strong  denunciation  of  our  innate  corruption,  and  of 
the  repulsive  qualities  and  tendencies  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  an  inner  life  as 
well  as  a secret  history  connected  with  every  human  being,  and 
that  even  the  purest  of  poets  has  not  been  exempt  from  this 
doom.  Even  while  entertaining  this  conviction,  I feel  un- 
willing to  prefix  the  epithet  insane  to  the  most  gifted  of  our 
wunti^en,  to  the  author  of  “Aids  to  Eeflection,”  “The 
hriend,  and  the  productions  which  flowed  so  long,  so  copiously, 
and  so  beautifully  from  his  fancy  and  affections ; to  a poet,  a 
philosopher,  a conversationist,  who  stood  foremost  in  the  most 
marked  era,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  competitors  for 
literary  eminence  that  have  given  a sign  and  significance  to  the 
present  century.  It  is  with  all  reverence  that  we  shall  with- 
diaw  the  veil  from  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  dark  side  of 
Coleridge  s character,  as  the  rums  of  a temple  originally  august 

outcome  of  disease,  delirium,  or  moral 
of  thi^  f f generally  devolve  upon  other  hands  the  act 

t.nHn  r I disclosure.  As  in  other  cases,  we  shall  in- 

nroSi^^L^^'^fV  to  extract  illustrations  of  the 

proposition  that  this  author  was  of  imperfect  or  perverted 

morr.THrff  I ’ imaginative  minds 

ore  satisfactory  and  demonstrative  of  the  fact  to  be  established 

One  example  may  be  given : While  Kubla  Khan  may  be  aceepteci 
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■with  the  explanation  presented  by  its  author  as  a psychological 
curiosity,  or  as  a dream  while  under  the  influence  of  a narcotic, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  in  the  exquisite  fragment  of  “ Chris- 
tabel  ” merely  an  extravaganza,  and  not  a disjointed  series  of 
sweet,  but  spasmodic  utterances,  which  might  have  been 
fashioned  into  a wild  romance,  but  which  were  not.  Again, 
were  the  wild  and  somewhat  repulsive  pictures  in  the  lay  of  the 
“ Ancient  Mariner  ” presented  to  an  unimaginative,  prosaic, 
or  even  classically  critical  reader — to  any  reader,  perhaps,  seeing 
them  flfty  years  from  the  present  period,  or  even  to  readers  still 
alive,  who  marvelled,  it  may  be  shuddered,  in  their  youth  over 
the  “ diablerie  ” of  the  voyage,  or  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  poem  was  composed — they  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  abounds  in  beautiful 
passages  which  must  remain  for  ever  proofs  of  genius  and 
geniality,  as  a whole  it  is  incoherent,  unintelligible,  and  would 
require  a taste  and  an  intelligence  elevated  or  perverted,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  opium,  either  to  understand  its  meaning 
or  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  In  tracing  the  family  tra- 
ditions and  even  the  early  history  of  the  poet  himself,  there  may 
be  discovered  an  abundant  etiology  of  an  originally  morbidly 
constituted  and  ill-balanced  mind. 

His  father  was  abstracted,  extravagant,  even  to  the  verge 
of  absurdity,  forgot  or  outraged  the  unities  of  time,  place, 
etc.,  and  the  ordinary  usages  of  society  ; and  though  a powerful 
and  eloquent  declaimer,  occasionally  addressed  his  congregation 
in  Hebrew ; while  the  son  was  feeble  as  a child,  erratic  and 
dreaming  in  boyhood,  leaving  bis  university  without  sufficient 
motive  or  object,  enbsting  as  a dragoon,  making  a debut  as  a 
Unitarian  preacher,  joining  other  fervid  and  fanciful  spirits  in 
a dream  of  pantisocracy  in  the  woods  of  America,  passing  from 
faith  to  scepticism,  and  from  scepticism  to  rational  religion ; 
being  solitary,  sensitive,  quailing  under  the  fear  of  death, 
incapable  of  continuous,  useful  application,  and  ultimately 
resorting  to  habitual  indulgence  in  drugs,  in  order  to  subdue 
or  to  soothe  his  perturbed  spirit,  which  while  it  presented  to 
those  who  watched  its  upheavings  and  products  unequalled  out- 
pourings of  living,  sparkling,  ever-suggestive  thought,  inflicted 
upon  himself  exquisite  travail  and  pain,  mind-shocks  from 
which  he  often  desired  to  escape,  and  from  which  he  actually 
did  escape  by  a furtive  and  destructive  process.  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful  how  much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  day--visions  of 
fancy,  how  much  under  the  delusions  and  imperfect  intuitions 
of  a hypnotic ; whether  he  was  after  boyhood  perfectly  and 
clearly  alive  to  his  external  relations,  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  frequently  wrote  and  acted  in  a state  of  semi-slumber 
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or  semi -intoxication ; but  of  many  instances  one  may  be 
selected,  when,  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  be  continued 
to  move  his  arms,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swimming,  acting  at  the 
time  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  crossing  the  Hellespont.* 
I shall  put  aside  all  such  considerations,  and  depend  upon 
extracts  from  the  works  of  admirers  and  friends  in  proof  of  the 
conviction  that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  othewise,  at  all  events 
towards  the  close  of  life,  than  acting  xmder  a disease  of  dilapi- 
dated nature. 

Cottle,  De  Quincey,  etc.,  furnish  the  following  glimpses  of 
one  side  of  his  morbid  manifestations,  the  total  abolition  of 
natural  ties  and  affections,  his  estrangement  from  and  in- 
difference to  his  family,  his  lavish  expenditure  of  all  his  means 
upon  secret  indulgence,  his  pretended  penitence,  piety  and 
reformation,  while  he  adhered  to  his  indulgence,  deceived  his 
physicians,  friends,  guardians,  craved  protection  in  an  asylum, 
and  felt  so  humiliated  as  to  prefer  “ annihilation  to  heaven,”  his 
disregard  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  sincerity,  and  his  in- 
ability to  exert  his  will  in  any  other  direction,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  except  the  gratification  of  his  morbid  appetite,  an 
infirmity  which  he  has  most  graphically  defined  “ as  an  utter 
impotence  of  voKtion.” 

Dr.  Thos.  Carlyle,  in  his  life  of  John  Sterling,  states  that  in 
Coleridge’s  first  interview  with  that  bright  but  blighted  youth, 
over  whom  it  is  conceived  he  exercised  a disastrous  influence, 
his  conversation  extended  uninterruptedly  over  two  hours,  and 
although  described  as^“  bottled  moonshine”  evidently  fascinated 
his  listener.  Anecdotes  are  rife  of  monologues  which  extended 
over  much  longer  periods,  and  in  which  the  sentences  were  so 
sonorous,  the  ideas  so  lofty  or  profound,  and  the  illustrations  so 
startling  and  suggestive,  that  even  learned  and  philosophic  men 
were  constrained  to  wonder  and  admire  rather  than  comprehend. 
Dr.  Carlyle  was  one  of  those,  and  confesses  that  “ nothing  could 
be  more  copious  than  his  talk ; and,  fm'thermore,  it  was  always, 
virtually  and  literally,  of  the  natiue  of  a monologue ; suffering 
no  interruption,  however  _ reverent ; hastily  putting  aside  all 
oreign  additions,  annotations,  or  most  ingenious  desires  for 
elucidation  as  well-meant  superfluities,  which  would  never  do. 

esides,  it  was  talk  not  flowing  anywhither  like  a river, 
but  spreading  everywhere  in  inextricable  currents  and  remir- 
gitations  like  a lake  or  sea ; terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or 
aim,  nay  often  in  logical  intelligibility;  what  you  were  to 

refish?p-Tn  heavenly  thing,  obstinately 

refusing  to  appear  from  it,  so  that  most  times  you  felt  loo-ically 


* Gillman  s Life  of  Coleridge. 
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lost,  swamped  near  to  drowning  in  this  tide  of  ingenious 
vocables,  spreading  out  boundless  as  if  to  submerge  the  world. 
To  sit  as  a passive  bucket  and  be  pumped  into,  whether  you 
consent  or  not,  can  in  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to  no 
creature,  how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of  utterance  that  is 
descending.  But  if  it  be  withal  a confused  unintelligible  flood 
of  utterance  threatening  to  submerge  all  known  landmarks  of 
thought,  and  drown  the  world  and  you ! I have  heard  Coleridge 
talk  with  eager  musical  energy  two  stricken  hours,  his  face 
radiant  and  moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning  whatsoever  to 
any  individual  of  his  hearers,  certain  of  whom,  I for  one,  still 
kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope  ; the  most  had  long  before  given 
up,  and  formed  (if  tbe  room  were  large  enough)  secondary 

humming  groups  of  their  own His  talk,  alas  1 was 

distinguished  like  himself  by  inattention  5 it  disliked  to  be 
troubled  with  conditions,  abstinences,  deflnite  fulfilments  ; loved 
to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make  its  auditor,  and  his 
claims,  and  humble  wishes  a mere  passive  bucket  for  itself ! 
He  had  knowledge  about  many  things  and  topics,  much  curious 
reading  ; but  generally  all  topics  led  him,  after  a pass  or  two, 
into  the  high  seas  of  theosophic  philosophy,  the  hazy  infinitude 
of  Kantean  transcendentalism,  with  its  sum-m-mjects  and  onv- 
'fm-'fYij&cts.  Sad  enough,  for  with  such  indolent  impatience  of 
the  claims  and  ignorances  of  others,  he  had  not  the  least  talent 
for  explaining  this  or  anything  unknown  to  them;  and  you 
swam  and  fluttered  in  the  mistied,  wide,  unintelligible  deluge 
of  things,  for  the  most  part  in  a rather  profitless  uncomfortable 
manner.  Glorious  islets,  too,  I have  seen  rise  out  of  the  haze ; 
but  they  were  few  and  soon  swallowed  in  the  general  element 
again.”  In  the  face  of  such  revelations  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  that  this  individual,  still  gifted,  retained  the  unity, 
lucidity,  and  sense  of  responsibility  which  constitute  the  charac- 
teristics of  sane  and  sound  judgment. 


William  Collins,  1720. 
Melancholia. 


Pope  has  sung  that  “ as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  s inclined, 
but  the  humble  raiser  of  grapes  or  gooseberries  can  predict 
further,  this  is  the  fruitbud,  this  is  the  leaf  bud,  this  is  the 


» Dr.  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling,  pp.  232-33. 
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cankerworm.  Of  the  dolt,  dullard  boy,  it  is  easy  to  draw  the 
horoscope  of  a future  darkened  by  sluggish  temperament,  heavy 
and  obtuse  intellect,  stolidity,  and  impassiveness ; it  is  easy  to 
see  in  the  bright,  excitable,  impulsive,  idle  scholar,  the  struggle 
between  passions  and  intellect,  the  indecisive  will,  the  toss-up 
between  good  and  evil ; but  of  the  calm  but  irresolute,  the 

spasmodically  imaginative,  what 


ambitious,  but  unstable,  the 
are  we  to  anticipate  ? 

The  first  glimpses  we  get 
like  this.  He  is  described  as 


of  this  poet  display  a character 
distinguished  at  Queen’s  College 
for  “ genius  and  indolence,”  and  “ the  few  exercises  which  he 
could  be  induced  to  write  bear  evident  marks  of  both  qualities.” 
WTien  embarked  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  a literary  career  in 
London,  it  became  doubtful  whether  “ his  habitual  irresolution 
was  the  result  of  the  annoyance  of  importunate  creditors  or  an 
original  infirmity  of  mind,  or  from  these  causes  combined.” 
He  is  stamped  by  Sam  Johnson  as  “ an  adventurer  with  many 
projects  in  his  head  and  little  money  in  his  pocket.”  In  certain 
individuals  the  instability  and  spasmodic  force  of  genius  have 
been  traced  to  hereditary  excitability,  but  Collins  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a steady  and  sober  stock,  to  a citizen’s  family 
of  credit  and  renown  in  Chichester,  and  the  only  lurid  feature 
in  their  history  is  that  a sister,  the  consort  of  his  darkened 
days,  was  an  incarnation  of  greed,  and  so  far  an  iconoclast  that 
she  destroyed  all  her  brother’s  manuscripts  as  they  were  pro- 
duced, which,  though  they  may  have  been  pregnant  with  fame, 
were  not  convertible  into  hard  cash.  He  left  the  University 
abruptly  after  failing  to  secure  a fellowship,  but  perhaps  in 
disgust  and  intolerance  of  its  monastic  dulness,  interrupted  as 
that  certainly  was  by  the  importunity  of  creditors.  His  eclogues, 
written  when  a boy  of  18  at  Winchester,  and  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  gave  the  first  promise  of  his  future 
excellence,  but  not  until  his  settlement  in  London,  1743-4, 
subsequent  to  his  flight  from  college,  did  his  imagination  dis- 
play its  full  strength  and  lustre.  His  efforts  were  more  like 
flashes  of  lightning  than  the  radiance  of  mature  sentiment. 

1 0 plan,  much  rather  than  to  execute  anything ; to  commence 
to-day  an  ode,  to-morrow  a tragedy,  and  to  turn  on  the  follow- 
mg  morning  to  a different  subject,  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
ills  life  for  several  years,  during  which  he  destroyed  the  nrin- 
ci^pal  part  of  the  little  that  he  wrote.”  This  variableness,  rather 
than  versatility  was  so  marked,  and  occurred  at  the  precise 
period  when  irregularities  and  eccentricities  of  habit  were  no 
onger  accepted  or  palliated  as  the  privilege  or  passport  of 

ShV^  indecision  Ld  vacilla- 

tion the  germs  of  that  disease  which  s6  speedily  ripened  into 
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the  most  frightful  of  human  calamities.”  The  close  of  such  a 
course  is  understood  and  sympathised  with ; the  steps  by  which 
it  is  reached,  or  rather  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  not ; and 
he  who  could  compose  the  magnificent  “Ode  on  the  Passions”  was 
condemned  for  writing  so  little  or  for  writing  nothing  equal  to 
his  great  effort.  It  is  worthy  of  note  and  commiseration  that 
while  blamed  for  inconsistencies  and  unproductiveness,  his 
malady  was  subtly  and  secretly  gaining  ground,  that  its 
presence  and  its  progress  were  known  to  the  sufferer  alone. 
Many  examples  might  be  cited  where  the  failure  of  mind 
or  of  memory  has  been  palpable  to  consciousness,  but 
effectually  concealed,  revealed  only  in  a death-bed  confession 
or  an  obituary  testament,  and  have  been  carried  as  an  unknown 
and  unsuspected  curse  to  the  grave.  Yet  this  terrible  doom, 
this  ever-threatening  spectre  was  shrouded  from  general  obser- 
vation by  affability,  good  nature,  warmth  of  friendship,  by 
refined  taste,  love  of  music,  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
even  by  his  visionary  pursuits,  which  never  led  him  into 
intemperance  or  immorality.  A higher  tone  is  given  to  this 
struggle  by  his  seeking  support  and  consolation  from  the  great 
Physician,  and  from  the  revelation  which  he  has  granted  to 
relieve  and  remedy  the  stricken  spirit,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
when  human  aid  had  failed,  when  even  the  pleasures  of  imagi- 
nation had  ceased  to  please,  and  when,  conscious  of  his  fate,  he 
bore  his  sorrow  within  his  own  breast,  he  said  to  Johnson, 
“ I have  but  one  book,”  showing  a schoolboy’s  Testament,  “ but 
that  is  the  best.”  Eecourse  was  vainly  had  to  travelling,  change 
of  scene,  new  impressions ; but  while  carrying  out  this  plan, 
and  during  a visit  to  Oxford,  the  final  catastrophe  occurred, 
and  a witness  draws  the  sad  picture  of  “ Collins  struggling  and 
being  conveyed  by  the  main  force  of  two  or  three  men  towards 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement’s,  in  which  was  a house  that  took  in 
such  unhappy  objects.”  From  this  parish  cell  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  house  of  his  sister  in  Chichester,  where,  all 
violence  and  excitement  having  subsided,  slight  weakness  or 
fatuity  appears  to  have  ensued.  Johnson,  who  loved,  was 
kind  to,  and  visited  the  poet,  affirms  that  “ his  disorder  was 
no  alienation  of  mind,  but  general  laxity  and  feebleness  a 
deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  poweis.  He 
wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit,  but  a few  minutes  ex- 
hausted him.”  These  impressions  were  probably  derived  from 
a brief  interview ; but  from  other  authorities  it  is  learned  that 
such  lucidity  was  disturbed  by  exacerbations  of  excitement,  even 
violence.  This  partial  dementia  continued  for  six  or  seven 
years,  life  becoming  gi’adually  more  burdensome  to  the  sufferei, 
and  he  died,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 
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He  was  not  a voluminous  writer ; his  habits,  or  perhaps  his 
lack  of  established  habits,  or  the  irregular  flow  of  his  fancy, 
rendered  continued  mental  exertion  impracticable  ; his  conopo- 
sitions  are  small,  sharp,  sparkling,  diamond  dust ; his  critics 
would  narrow  the  pedestal  of  his  fame  to  the  single  “ Ode  on 
the  Passions,”  which,  when  compared  with  the  complex  and  arti- 
ficial machinery  of  Dryden’s  “ Alexander’s  Feast,”  and  similar 
poems,  is  at  once  simple  and  majestic ; while  choice,  but  more 
enthusiastic  admirers  would  widen  the  basis  in  order  to  include 
the  “ Odes  to  Pity,”  “ Simplicity,”  even  that  on  “ Highland 
Superstition.”  The  extent  of  his  productions  must  have  been 
greatly  cramped  by  his  leaving  many  unfinished,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  others  which  he  judged  unworthy  of  a better 
fate.  His  acts  of  incremation  may  have  arisen  from  fastidious- 
ness, or  from  the  failing  of  impulsive  minds  to  carry  out  and 
complete  what  they  have  begun  with  ardour,  or  from  the 
qualified  approbation  which  was  at  first  extended  to  his  poems. 
There  was  a grim  facetiousness  in  his  saturnine  acts  of  devour- 
ing his  own  offspring  in  order  to  defeat  and  disappoint  the 
estimate  and  intentions  of  his  friends  and  patrons.  It  is  not 
my  province  to  criticise,  but  in  those  writings  which  Johnson 
distinguished,  while  he  spoke  of  their  obscurity,  harshness,  and 
obsoleteness,*  and  from  which  Gray  condescended  to  borrow 
epithets  which  have  now  passed  into  household  words  through 
the  medium  of  his  “ Elegy,”  there  may  be  traced  presages  or 
intuitions  of  that  malady  which  clung  to  him  through  life. 
With  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  odes  seems  to  have 
expired  his  literary  invention,  but  whether  this  extinction 
was  caused  by,  or  coeval  with,  mental  or  bodily  decay,  is  not 
known. 

His  idealisation  of  human  passions  and  their  turmoil, 
though  pure  and  exquisite,  is  almost  appallingly  true  and 
insensate.  It  reminds  us  of  the  inmates  of  Fuseli’s  “ Lazar- 
house.”  His  Fear  that 


Back  recoiled,  lie  knew  not  why, 

E’en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made, 

IS  panphobic ; his  Anger  “ rushing  with  his  eyes  on  fire  ” and 
“ rude  clash  ” is  maniacal ; while  Melancholy,  “ with  eyes  up- 
raised as  one  inspired,”  “ and  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat 

poui-ed  out  her  pensive  soul,”  reminds  us  of  liis  own  » last  scene 
ot  cllJ  • 

His  Freedom  “sunk  in  deep  despair”  in  “the  death  of 
Eoionel  Boss  is  a personification  of  his  own  gloom,  while  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  in  his  “Ode  on  Highland  Superstition,” 

* See  Johnson’s  Life,  Vol.  iii.,  p,  269,  and  p.  71. 
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the  barren  wastes  peopled  with  “ gliding  ghosts  that  embodied 
troop,”  is  a picture  of  that  wild,  spiritual,  and  superstitious 
region  in  which,  according  to  Johnson,  he  lived,  moved,  and 
had  his  being. 

There  is  profound  pathos^^in  his  apostrophe  to  his  fellow- 
sufferer  Tasso : 

Prevailing  poet ! vrhose  undoubting  mind 

Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung ! 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows ! 

Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here  ! 

Hence,  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows  ! 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong  and  clear. 

And  fills  the  impassioned  heart,  and  wins  th’  harmonious  ear. 

It  is  not  merely  a presage  or  a presentiment  realising  itself : 
it  is  a confession  of  belief  in  unrealities,  to  the  one  all  shadow, 
to  the  other  all  sunshine. 


William  Cowper,  1731. 

Religious  Melancholia. 

Eobust  and  manly  though  the  mind  of  Cowper  was  within 
the  circle  of  moral  probity  and  purity,  beyond  it  there  are 
ever-recurring  traits  of  feebleness  and  pusillanimity.  His 
organisation,  physical  and  psychical,  was  highly  strung,  refined, 
delicate,  and  such  a combination  of  qualities  approaches  so 
closely  to  effeminacy  in  the  struggle  of  life  as  to  be  treated  as 
weakness.  That  he  was  not  morose  his  address  to  his  mother’s 
picture  and  many  other  kind  and  affectionate  poems  prove ; 
that  he  was  not  in  fancy  gloomy  or  melancholy  “ John  Grilpin,” 
and  almost  every  line  of  his  didactic  writings  show ; and 
that  he  was  capable  of  securing  the  friendship  and  support  of 
many  strong  minds  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  life,  his  history 
affords  evidence,  although  it  be  a record  of  privacy  or  seclusion, 
and  of  the  avoidance  of  the  great  tests  and  trials  of  com’age, 
perseverance,  and  endurance.  Puny,  puerile,  and  morbid,  the 
indelible  stamp  of  subjugation  and  dependence  was  impressed 
upon  his  crushed  spirit  from  the  moment  he  entered  upon 
school-life,  and  he  has  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  before  reaching 
manhood  his  system  had  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundations 
and  broken  down  in  terror  and  despair  altogether  unconnected 
with  religious  creeds  or  convictions.  He  became  the  fag,  in 
ruder  phrase  the  slave  of  a big  fellow,  a bully,  a blackguard, 
who  exacted  not  merely  what  are  recognised  as  legitimate 
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services,  but  corrupted  liis  gentle,  too  ductile  nature  by  leading 
him  to  practices  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  ashamed,  but  of 
the  influence  of  which  in  undermining  health  and  strength  and 
in  predisposing  to  nervous  diseases  he  was  of  course  altogether 
ignorant.  At  Westminster,  subsequent,  it  should  be  noticed, 
to  his  first  attack  of  alienation,  he  became  a versifier,  or 
rather  a weaver  of  fancy’s  web,  for  he  compares  his  work  to 
tapestry  of  varied  colour  and  beauty,  or  what  seemed  to  him  to 
be  such.  It  would  seem  that  the  clouds  which  often  darkened 
his  hours’of  gladness  were  even  then  fruitful  in  distorted  images, 
in  other  words  delusions,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  was 
a conviction  of  his  own  immortality. 

Idleness  as  a student  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  other  terms 
a profound  study  of  Gieorge  Herbert,  an  enthusiastic  but 
bashful  admiration  of  a cousin,  upon  whom  unfortunately  he 
only  devoted  the  courtesies,  the  advances  which  form  the  flowery 
path  to  marriage,  which  might  have  saved  him  from  Kfelong 
misery,  his  separation  from  this  friend  while  he  regretted  the 
breach,  his  being  called  to  the  bar,  his  appointment  as  clerk  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  his  malady  prevented  his  accept- 
ance, constitute  what  may  be  designated  the  first  chapter  of  this 
gloomy  biography.  That  this  engagement  might  have  ripened 
into  a permanent  union  is  probable,  had  not  the  father  of  the 
lady  foreseen  the  destiny  of  his  nephew,  and  that  from  him 
could  not  be  expected  any  other  energy  than  that  of  imagination, 
any  other  labour  than  that  of  a dreamer  or  religious  enthusiast. 
When  we  examine  the  engravings  generally  prefixed  to  Cowper’s 
poems  and  trace  the  deeply-chiselled  features,  the  nervous  care- 
worn expression ; when  we  recall  this  man  of  genius  tremulous, 
almost  pamc-stncken  in  the  discharge  of  mere  routine  duties, 
w en  we  now  that  his  chief  companions  and  correspondents 
were  females  or  individuals  of  intense  pietism,  and  that  his  chief 

it  cln  b?  of  timid,  terrified,  persecuted  hare, 

woifid  ^ imderstood  that  what  are  called  practical  men 

would  shrink  from  an  alliance  with  so  visionary  and  in  their 
estimate  so  vapid  a “litterateur,”  whose  definition  of  poverty 
without  disgrace  was  clean  linen  and  good  company.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  his  disappointment  before  the  House  of  Lords 
renuf  antsvir""?  melancholia  which  necessitated  his  confine- 

f impending  perdition,  and.  wheS 

and  defiaLe  of  The  ' T ^ suspended,  by  hardihood 

i.  to  ll  10  ‘■’“.JU'igment.  His  condition  fully  justified  it 
IS  to  be  hoped  even  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  himself  tl  e tern 
poiary  aeolusion  determined  upon  in  the  family  ooS  DuriTl 
the  long  lucid  interval  which  followed,  he  formed  an  inUmlcy 
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with  the  family  of  Unwin,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  at 
Olney.  Here  he  became  the  friend  of  the  Kev.  J.  Newton,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  the  Olney  hymns  were  written,  which 
have  obtained  a popularity,  or,  it  would  be  more  reverential  to 
say,  have  exercised  a degree  of  evangelical  influence  unrivalled 
by  any  others  of  similar  scope,  if  the  compositions  of  the  brothers 
’V^"esley  and  “ Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  ” be  excepted.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  venture  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  religious  views  of  William  Cowper,  as  my  conviction  is  that, 
had  his  susceptible  nature  been  cast  amid  Anglo-Catholics  he 
would  have  sought  strength  from  worship,  ritual,  primitive 
usage  ; that  whereas  his  lot  brought  him  into  intimate  contact 
with  those  of  evangelical  principles,  his  convictions  became 
subjective,  spiritual,  and  pmdtan  ; and  that  lastly,  in  whatever 
school  he  might  have  been  trained,  and  whatever  the  dogma 
and  discipline  to  which  he  might  have  been  subjected,  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  production  and  recm-rence  of 
his  mental  aberration  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  ; 
nay,  that  had  he  been  deprived  of  all  pious  instruction,  had  he 
been  fortified  or  enfeebled  by  hard,  cold  scepticism,  the  only 
difference  detectable  would  have  been  in  the  form  of  certain  of 
the  symptoms  and  delusions.  Canon  Farrar  has  asserted  that 
“ Cowper’s  disease  was  due  to  the  ‘ pitiless  anathemas  of  man,’ 
which  he  afterwards  attributed  to  Grod,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
malady  originated,  and  that  he  had  made  three  attempts  to 
commit  suicide  before  he  became  in  earnest  about  salvation. 
Even  when  under  what  he  himself  would  have  recognised  as 
full  enlightenment,  when  he  was  environed  and  supported  by  all 
the  means  of  grace  external  or  internal  known  either  to  the 
humble  Christian  or  to  the  casuist,  he  became  of  unsound  mind 
and  attempted  to  destroy  life,  not,  according  to  his  own  argu- 
mentation, in  order  to  extinguish  suffering  or  escape  from  sin, 
but  as  a sacrifice  for  his  own  enormous  guilt.  This  paroxysm  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  even  after  the  most  urgent  symptoms 
had  subsided,  he  contended  that  the  Almighty  had  called  upon 
him  to  seek  death,  that  he  had  committed  an  offence  in  not 
effecting  his  purpose,  and  that  eternal  condemnation  was  now 
the  inevitable  consequence.  These  fearful  ideas  are  very  similar 
to  such  as  pass  through  the  consciousness  of  the  most  common- 
place lypemaniac,  but  to  a being  of  so  sensitive  a temper  and 
temperament,  of  so  highly  cultivated  and  elevated  a reason,  and 
of  such  earnest  and  intense  religious  feelings  as  Cowper  assuredly 
possessed,  the  mental  torture  and  terror  must  have  been  intense. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  of  his  hymns  and  many  of  his 

* Canon  Farrar,  “ How  is  sin  to  end  ?”  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revieu>, 
p.  425. 
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minor  pieces  were  composed  while  he  was  prostrated  by  dejection, 
and  may  have  proved  remedial  and  soothing  amid  his  sorrows. 
I possess  a small  volume  called  “ Songs  of  the  Night,”  the  pro- 
duction of  a lady  resembling  William  Cowper  in  the  aspect  ot 
her  malady,  in  her  opinions  and  cast  of  imagination.  It  is 
believed  that  some  of  his  larger  poems,  the  “ Progress  of  Error,” 
for  instance,  were  committed  to  writing  and  corrected  coincident 
with  the  return  of  reason,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
framework,  if  not  the  precise  phraseology  and  illustrations,  were 
in  progress  of  growth  and  maturation  while  he  was  in  confine- 
ment. Since  the  publication  of  works  by  lunatics  and  the 
regular  appearance  of  serials  composed  and  printed  by  inmates 
of  asylums,  such  achievements  are  less  wonderful,  hut  they  suflSce 
to  show, both  from  the  class  of  subjects  dealt  with  and  the  standard 
of  mediocre  merit  reached  at,  how  many  points  the  unhealthy 
approaches  the  sane  mind,  and  by  what  a vast  number  of  levers, 
drastics,  and  anodynes  it  may  be  roused,  purged,  and  soothed, 
whether  its  course  be  upward  or  downward.  To  the  readers  of 
Cowper  it  must  be  well  known  that  his  correspondence  consti- 
tutes a large  portion  of  his  works,  that  these  writings  are  little 
inferior  in  beauty  and  ethical  features  to  his  poems,  and  that 
they  lay  bare  the  darkest  chambers  of  his  heart  as  well  as  the 
superficial  sores  which  defied  the  kind  and  judicious  ministration 
of  those  relatives  and  friends  who  surrounded  him  to  the  last. 
That  last  scene  combined  the  extremes  which  have  been 
previously  alluded  to.  His  kind,  gentle,  affectionate  spirit 
welled  up  in  passionate  feeling  on  the  death  of  his  faithful 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin ; he  revived  his  translation  of  Homer,  wrote 
his  last  words  “ The  Castaway,”  and  died  protesting  that  he  was 
plunged  in  “ unutterable  despair.”* 


* Hayley’s  Life,  Southey’s,  Grimshawe’s,  and  various  other  memoirs. 
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This  wretched  brain  gajfrf" 

And  I became  a wreck,  at  random  driven,  ^ 

Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  heasf^' 

Eobert  Ferguson,  1750^:;,( 

V 

Religious  Melancholia\ 

The  central  points  m the  biography  of  this  unfortunate  man  of 
genius  are  that  he  is  first  known  as  a rollicking  student  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  next  as  an  attorney’s  clerk,  pluno-iup- 
in  the  intemperance  which  at  one  time  characterised  this  class 
en  as  a lunatic  in  confinement  labouring  under  a mortal 
disease,  and  dying  at  a comparatively  early  age.  He  entered 
the  umversaty  an  incarnation  of  fun,  folly,  and  frolic ; and  it  is 
suspected  that  he  utilised  the  classic  gi-oves  of  Academe  for 
pensive  loitering  and  golf-playing,  that  the  Muses  of  Ms  M 

indicate  his  affluence,  was  instinct  with  rr,’  j P^se,  to 
quizzed  his  professor  , 

elegy  on  this  Ucial,  bh  had  d^^ptayX  ™StntC‘^  "1 
geniality  of  disposition  in  his  pLecutions  th,t'’il  “ " ™‘’ 

detunct  described  him  as  a “trickvcnlln  f ^ supposed 

for  a-  that.”  ToucbS  to  the  onF.  ‘‘"Wie 

shabbiness  of  Iiis  dress  from  those  illusion  to  the 

the  effect  that  a visit  to  irta  W wl 

visit  from  the  Aluses  the  thcnlr,  • i^ecessary  than  a 

absorbed  amid  the  deeds  a^d  T"'“* '"'  h 

the  Scotch  metropolis,  drelil^'tlrf  ZiiW 

d.a  ect  less  mellifluous  ind  colloquial  Zn  Hr  “f 
perhaps  because  he  restricted  himself  to  its  exlbSvf ."'.‘Z 
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up  its  Doricisms  and  Scotticisms  at  a time  when  they  were 
pLing  into  disuse  and  regarded  as  vu  gar  It  is  painful  to 

Tatch  the  death  of  a language,  especially  if  it  contains  relics 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  far-distant  antiquity.  Scotch  is  eyidently 
doomed  to  early  extinction  by  gentility,  fusion  of  races,  &c., 
and  poUtical  economists  will  rejoice  o’er  its  premature  decay. 
The  present  time  and  causes  still  in  operation  have  swept  away 
man?  similar  vestiges  of  perishing  peoples.  It  is  said  that 
aboi^t  100  years  ago  an  old  woman  in  Truro  spoke  the  ori- 
• tonffue  This  must  have  been  Gaelic ; and  now, 

SitSSiTfhe  of  Professor  Blackie  it  is 

already  extinct,  or  has  migrated  to  America.  _ Anthropologis  s 
are  prLe  to  stigmatize  the  Celt  as  an  irreclaimable  savage,  as 
Jenfed  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  doomed  to  exU^^^ion 
or  to  fusion  with  nobler  or  more  durable  races.  Ca,n  this  bold 
j • firm  nr  -nronhecv  be  advertised  while  we  look  on  the 
of  ^ of  France,  the  representative  of  that 

heroic  army  of  exiles  who  left  their  country,  their  hopes,  then 
futme  in  loyalty  to  a fugitive  prince,  a ruined  cause;  or  uion 
that  dLcendant  of  some  humble  emigrant  from  the  banks  of  th 
^nev  who  recently  led  the  armies  of  America  to  war,  and  the 
fo  jeaee,  ^ t 

g “morf  £ rUaSTn  wh£h 

find  ^^IntsT’all  Ldde^^e^ 

77^  1 ^ ^ nf  the  profound  and  eloquent  exponent  of 

and  Murchison  of  the  piotojd^^  ^ 

history  M 

the  P?^o^ebS,  the  painted  with  such  exquisite- 

certain  but  that  to  many  ne  wno  p 

we  might  ^^7d  that  most  characteristic  feature 

mountain  and  the  flo  , d^^  Macculloch,  or  that  she 

of  its  brae-sides,  the  b which  long  re- 

who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  li  i„^ent  for  “the  good 

sounded  among  the  hire  in  ^ ^ ^.s  remnants  of 

old  creed  and  the  g^d  h g ^ 

national  melody,  the  C records  of  Celtic  achievement, 

and  more  endearing  rank  often  claimed 

The  craving  for  ^^t^m  of  vice  in  Celtic 

T a virtue  ggish  tei^perameut  may  require  au  arti- 

tendencies.  The  sii  gg  F enthusiasm  or  song. 

p—  trorg^^Jiurs 

" :‘“VoC?au"d\°e7thy  ’iuflueuce  over  our  national 
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life,  the  Scotch  have  ceased  to  be  a separate  people,  and  the 
doom  of  their  language  is  sealed.  Yet  I have  listened  to 
bcotch  in  pulpit,  bar,  bench,  and  in  polished  society,  and  now 
It  cannot  be  heard  except  in  lyrics,  sung  by  our  grandmothers, 
or  by  damsels  at  « our  ewes  milking,”  if  such  a picturesque 
practice  still  exists  in  the  “land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.” 

master’s  office  involved  some 
of  the  duties  of  a tipstaff,  he  retained  his  position  with  narrow 
emoluments  and  narrower  enjoyments.  The  latter  consisted 
efly  m the  jollifications  of  some  cellar  tavern,  where  we  can 
conceive  that  his  own  songs  formed  a staple  supply  of  delioffit 
and  drollery,  tavern  orgies  which  in  a humbler  and  ranker  fo°rm 
may  be  supposed  to  have  resembled  those  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  ‘ high  jinks.”  How  far  these  meetings  were  ac- 
companied with  excess  and  intemperance  is  not  now  kL^  but 

secured  kindness  ’and 
enclship,  and  love.  The  excitement,  fatigue,  and  exposure 
of  what  IS  designated  by  some  of  his  biographers  as  tb?  « 

oms  were  those  of  religious  melancholia  ; and  all  attemptrtn 
restore  reason  and  truTinin'li,'!-,.  attempts  to 

erected  by  the  nrnmntpi-c.  T^  • ^ -iLuns  or  tne  offices 

wild  and  extravagant  a delusion  as'^'^^ver  'Sd’  Ith  " 

its  Lis.  Thera^e  Zl  X 

introduction  at  this  point.  The  first  is  tbnt^^^  entitled  to 
number  of  poets  moo-i-nr,.  f.  ^ \ very  laro-e 

Denham,  Lee,  M’oore,  to  ^thosTof  lelsr^’ropuf^l^  Parnell, 
directly  or  indirectly,  fifllen  victimf  to 
in  it  the  dreamland  or  fairvland  wlnVi  seeking 

his  haschisch,  or  the  stiinuhtion  Radian  finds  in 

may  crave,  or’  the  temporary 
lias  described ; and  secondly  that  h,Tn  V 
poets  and  a large  proportion  of  men  of  i™ 
experience  may  be  discovered  al  oo  ^ imaginative  mind 
stimulation,  the  ever-recurring  palliaul  to 

commencement  of  that  series  of  eCtivo  l.  ^ *'>0 

he  members  of  this  class  so  pmim  to  vartX* 
nnsonndness,  if  not  to  actual  aliXim,  moral 

or  penitential  despondency  be  the  S o?'n- ™t  dejection 

of  the  repeated  ParoxysmsL  h^if -t^drirntX^f*’ 

A 2 
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i-i  iinliil  tnrfless  airinff-yarcl  around  this  once  lordly, 

V,  » tS  half  mined  mansfoi  of  which  Ferguson  was  an 

but  even  then  halt  rui  solitary  willow-tree,  at  the 

inmate,  there  stood  untr«  a 

root  of  which  — tor  its  calmer 

scribed  as  often  sitting  decay.  It  is  probable 

moments  were  but  the  pre  u , ^nd  that  the  close 

that  the  poor  invalid  die  p • ^ deceptive 

of  life  might  be  cheered  “ %e  this  as  it 

gleam  of  hope  so  often  prese  sorrowful.  “ A few  days 

Ly,his  actualdeparture  was  ad^ 

before  his  dissolution,  us  m , evening  was  chill 

on  his  straw  bed,  calm  and  collected  The  id-clothes 

and  damp  ; he  reques  ed  ,vere  so- cold  as 

about  him  and  sit  She  did  as  he  requested, 

to  be  almost  insensible  to  t bedside.  He  looked  wist-  • 

and  his  sister  took  her  ^ mother,  this  is  kind.’ 

fully  in  his  mother  s face,  ai  ‘ you  not  come 

Then  You  cannot  imagine  how 

frequently  and  sit  gg^^^  and  sit 

comfortable  it  would  . cioter  answered  only  with  tears, 

r-’  .itra  r “r  ST  dyiug  S;  w^y 

nnd  sobs.  J*  ^ell  cared  for  here,  and  want  for 

sorrow  tor  me  .1  7 , , you  know  I told  you  it 

nothing-only  it  xs  c«  d,  very  coW.  Jo 

would  come  to  this  a as  . j , the 

to  be  soon-oh,  Jo  not  g ^^^st  depart, 

keeper  motioned  that  th  g^ji  m life.  He  was  found 

They  never  again  saw  Robei  g hardness  and 

a fei  -of  “«^‘?TtwerS  t ueTirily  signs  of  crueltyor 
desertion  ^^cre  detectable  we  ^ hundred  years  ago 

indifference.  Ihe  custodians  regarding  them  as 

feared  their  patients  and  they  fettered,  it  may  he 

possessed  by  Satan  or  i stupefied,  in  order  to  subdue; 

flogged,  they  chained,  sta^  d.  ‘ I>  t„„ards  cure, 

subjugation  being  m sucn  eje 
Burns  «ites 

Beneath  the  iron  ^ greatness  shine 

While  titled  knaves  and  ^ 

In  all  the  splendom  forti  temptations 

In  touching  so  ^ g^^^  it  must’  he  notorious  that 

to  which  Ferguson  was  Author. 

* The  Poetical  IVorl.  of  E.  Ferguson,  ivith  a 


they  were  the  characteristics  not  merely  of^  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Perhaps 
no  educated  man  was  distinguished  by  ^ absolute  sobriety, 
certainly  none  were  abstainers.  In  my  view  ^ of  the  subject, 
the  craving  for  stimulants  has  become  at  different  periods 
epidemic,  as  have  many  other  appetites,  passions,  and  peculiari- 
ties. There  seems  to  be  a rising,  a falling,  and  a full  tide  in 
the  vice  or  the  disease  of  intemperance.  There  are  waves  of 
increase  and  decrease,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  we  are 
threatened  with  a deluge.  In  examining  the  very  curious 
statistics  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  these  alternations  are  discoverable,  although 
on  the  whole  the  maxim  of  indulgence  has  never  reached  so 
alarming  a height  as  at  present.  Political  economists  declare 
that  these  changes  depend  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  and 
that  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  abundant  earnings  always 
entail  the  danger,  and  at  present  the  curse,  of  intoxication  and 
degeneracy.  This  law  may  affect  the  industrial  classes,  but  it 
cannot  affect  the  community  generally,  as  in  the  upper  strata 
of  society  where  no  such  fluctuations  in  income  occur,  and 
where  the  tendency  to  luxury  in  other  respects  has  been  most 
marked  during  the  last  flfty  years,  drunkenness,  even  deep 
drinking,  are  almost  unknown. 

The  works  left  by  Ferguson  consist  chiefly  of  eclogues,  elegies, 
addresses  to  external  nature,  &c.,  and,  considering  his  tempera- 
ment and  tendencies,  it  has  been  thought  curious  that  so  few 
expressions  of  a sensuous  or  a voluptuous  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  Not  as  a critical  discovery  but  as  a psycho- 
logical fact,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  neither  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  nor  Southey,  all  of  them  philosophical,  if  not 
metaphysical  poets,  and  rich  in  feeling,  abound  in  amorous 
epithets  or  addresses,  not  even  in  the  higher  manifestations  of 
love.  1 et  the  latter  seems  to  have  inspired  even  in  his  senile 
decay  sentiments  of  the  most  exquisite  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  of  which  his  second  marriage  is  a glorious  proof. 


Charles  Fbnno  Hoffman  (New  York,  United  States),  1806. 
Mania  Errahunda. 

The  life  of  this  poet  reminds  me  of  Turner’s  landscapes, 
^Ylere  the  elements  are  few  and  simple,  the  composition  un- 
eiaborate,  and  where  large  portions  require  to  be  filled  up  by 
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the  imagination.  His  mind-picture  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
a passionate  and  picturesque  love  and  admiration  for  the 
woods  and  wilds,  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  children  on  the 
prairie  and  the  hunting  path,  as  they  were  retiring  before 
eastern  civilisation,  and  of  a keen  appreciation  and  power  of 
representation  of  all  that  was  romantic  or  beautiful  in  the 
history  and  pursuits  and  ultimate  fate  of  those  aborigines,  while 
all  the  background  on  the  canvas  has  to  he  occupied  by  the 
melancholy  and  monotony  of  twenty-five  years  in  a mad-house. 

If  Cooper  was  the  annalist,  Hoffman  may  be  styled  the  poet  of 
the  Mohawks,  Hurons,  Iroquois,  and  all  the  nobler  and  gentler 
tribes  before  they  were  corrupted  and  annihilated  by  fire-water, 
vicious  contamination,  imported  disease,  and  by  manners  and 
customs  to  which  they  fail  to  adapt  themselves.  He  was  a 
graft  between  the  wild  and  the  acclimatised  vine.  Alas  that 
the  memory  of  a spirit  which  understood  and  had  almost 
mingled  with  the  best  and  purest  feelings  of  both  races  should 
have  almost  passed  away  with  the  children  of  the  desert, 
except  when  a pensive  tribute  is  awarded  by  a kindred  heart 
(Bryant),  and  when  some  of  the  songs,  such  as  “ Monterey,”  and 
“ Sparkling  and  Bright,”  are  sung  by  those  who  know  nothing 
of  their  origin ! 

From  the  college  he  passed  to  the  desk  of  a lawyer,  hut, 
impatient  both  of  learned  and  legal  logic,  he  when  a lad  of 
sixteen  seems  to  have  emancipated  himself  from  all  thraldom, 
engaged  in  literary  contributions  to  periodicals,  and  subsequently 
in  a sort  of  nomadic  life  which  combined  the  stimulus  of  some 
slight  degree  of  danger  with  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  most 
genial  as  well  as  some  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  his  then  only 
partially  settled  country.  The  first  and  most  pronounced 
instance  of  this  love  of  adventure  and  unreclaimed  nature 
occurred  in  1833,  when,  on  horseback  and  alone,  he  traversed 
many  of  the  north-west  and  south-west  states,  encountering, 
perhaps  courting,  hardship,  discomfort,  snowstorm,  and  every 
vicissitude  of  weather.  He  was  proud  of  this  exploit,  and 
published  a narrative  of  his  journey  ; but,  according  to  a rela- 
tive, he  was  afterwards  constantly  to  he  found  on  the  waters 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  Hudson,  and  in  the  regioiis 
where  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  external  nature  and  his 
interest  in  the  Indian  hunters  who  still  lingered  amid  the 
primeval  woods  might  he  gratified.  A very  large  portion  of  his 
verses  exhale  the  very  odour,  repeat  the  musical  sounds,  paint  the 
shade  of  the  forest  and  the  gleam  of  the  fresh  and  sweeping 
savannahs,  whicli  he  preferred  to  the  marts  of  commerce 
busy  hum  of  his  fellow-men  ; and  we  find  that  about  one-hai 
of  his  published  poems  are  devoted  to  “ Forest  Musings  and 
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“Lays  of  the  Hudson,”  while  many  others  commemorate  events  or 
scenes  upon  the  border-lands  between  the  allocations  of  the  Red 
and  White  Man.  They  are  the  productions  of  a man  of  great 
sensibility  with  a poet’s  lip  and  a painter’s  hand,  but  not  of 
great  originality  of  genius. 

This  craving  for  solitude  occasionally  combined  with 
vagabondage  has  been  felt  or  affected  by  genuine  poets  as  well 
as  poetasters,  chiefly  of  the  Byronic  or  Corsair  type.  It  is  not 
necessarily  misanthropical ; it  may  be  a desire  for  quiet  or 
abstraction,  or  of  a fair,  unfrequented  spot  which  the  fancy  of 
the  dreamer  may  appropriate  as  his  own,  may  create  into  a 
realm,  peopled,  idealised,  according  to  his  own  standard  of 
excellence,  and  perfect,  like  the  Island  and  adjoining  Continent 
of  the  two  Be  Quinceys,  or  the  Jug  force  of  Hartley  Coleridge. 
It  may  be  a transcript  from  thoughts  to  the  realities  around,  a 
study  to  be  reproduced  in  verse.  But  generally  it  is  the  out- 
come of  a morbid  as  well  as  fertile  imagination,  and  I am  much 
tempted  to  place  this  wild  escape  in  search  of  food  or  fuel  for 
rhyme  in  the  same  category  with  the  Golgotha  and  Chamber 
of  Horrors,  with  which  Ed.  Young  surrounded  himself  when 
cultivating  the  dark  and  the  dismal. 


Charles  Lamb,  1775. 

Melancholia  Mania. 

(Folie  Circulaire.) 

It  is  a true  but  tattered  shred  of  old  wisdom  that  there  is  a 
skeleton,  often  many,  in  every  home ; but  it  should  be  added, 
that  domestic  virtue,  peace,  pleasure  so  colour  and  conceal  the 
habitual  shame,  scandal,  spectre,  that  it  is  generally  un  feared, 
unnoticed,  unknown.  The  ancient  Egyptians  carried  their 
mummified  grandfathers  to  banquets,  hut  the  wizened  corpses 
were  swathed  in  gold  and  gems,  and  perfumed.  Then  there 
are  noble  sacrifices  as  well  as  terrible  tragedies  in  cellars  and 
guirrets  as  well  as  in  palaces  and  high  places.  It  is  but  yester- 
day that  Lally  de  Tollendal,  the  descendant  of  the  grand 
chivalrous  defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  rushed  from  wretchedness  in 
his  cellar  and  shot  hiniself  in  our  streets.  Here,  too,  is  a poor 
clerk,  living  in  an  obscure  part  of  London,  amid  meagre  and 
vulgar  sm-roundings  ; queer  and  quakerish  in  person  and  aspect, 
methodical  and  precise  in  habits  and  manners  to  the  extent  of 
a ways  going  to  work  by  the  same  street,  hanging  his  hat  upon 
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the  same  peg,  gazing  tor  the  same  number  of  hours  upon  nearly 
the  same  columns  of  figures,  quaint  in  thought  and  expression, 
kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate  in  nature,  who  stands  forth  a poet 
a martyr,  a hero.  ’ 

It  is  probable  that  the  gifts  and  goodness  of  Charles  Lamb 
have  been  over-estimated,  hyperbolically  described  by  the 
crowd  of  friends,  followers,  worshippers,  almost  all  of  them  men 
of  genius,  high  culture,  and  discrimination  ; it  is  probable  that 
rnuch  of  the  beauty  and  nobleness  which  are  interwoven  with  his 
life  and  literary  efforts  are  due  to  the  intimate  association  with 
these  vexyrnen,  by  reflection,  or  were  imparted  byintei’communion 
growing  with  the  growth  and  embellishment  of  his  peculiar 
poweis  ; it  is  affirmed  that  kindred  living  in  close  intimacy  grow 
like  each  other  in  face,  in  features,  and  in  expression  ; it  is 
cei'tain  that  such  intercourse  casts  the  manners,  tastes,  opinions 
in  the  same  mould,  and  it  is  pi'obable  that  Lamb  caught  some 
rays  of  pleasantness  and  imagination  from  those  in  whose 
intellectual  treasures  he  was  constantly  sharing,  while  his  own 
angulai'ities,  sinuosities,  and  sensibilities  remained  untouched  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  this  lover  of  all  that  was  pure  and  perfect — 
this  reveller  in  unexpected  affinities,  odd  antitheses,  out-of-the- 
way  topics,  traits,  and  peculiarities — was,  in  defiance  of  his 
misfortunes,  in  despite  of  his  ei’rors,  almost  because  of  his 
eccentric  imagination,  one  who  appealed  and  still  appeals  to 
those  of  the  finest  taste  and  wai'mest  sympathies.  His  course 
may  be  arranged  into  stages  or  chapters.  There  was  first  his 
early,  close,  and  long-continued  intimacy  with  Coleridge.  They 
had  been  schoolfellows  together  at  Christchurch.  They  were 
linked  together  by  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  pursuits, 
and  this  at  a season  when  both  were  young  and  fresh  and  un- 
invaded by  disease.  They  were  besides  connected  in  their  first 
literary  adventure ; but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  all  engaged 
in  this  voyage  of  discovery — Lamb,  C.  Lloyd,  Coleridge — the  wits 
were  lost  or  went  astray  in  worthless  wool-gathering.  The 
second  era  consisted  in  the  invasion  of  insanity.  Of  its  origin 
little  is  known  except  that  the  sufferer  was  sensitive,  susceptible, 
and  peculiar,  occasionally  presented  strangeness  of  manner,  was 
subject  to  involuntary  muscular  contractions,  tremor  of  lip, 
stammering,  irritability,  though  his  ire,  like  summer  lightning, 
was  brief,  bright,  innocent ; that  he  branched  from  a morbid 
stem  ; that  of  the  personages  who  appear  in  his  life-drama  his 
father  was  an  exacting  dotard,  his  mother  paraplegic,  his  sister 
a paroxysmal,  homicidal  maniac,  and  that  a stolid  brother  lived 
apart  and  perhaps  aloft  from  this  sad  family  group.*  His 


* Charles  Lamh.  A Memoir.  By  Burry  Cornwall,  1 866. 
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noble  forebead,  bis  glittering  eyes,  have  been  alluded  to,  but 
bis  whole  aspect  was  such  as  to  attract  notice.  He  lias  been 
further  represented  as  theological,  metaphysical,  perplexed, 
despondent.  But  even  where  no  positive  morbidity  could  be 
detected,  he  was  ever  betraying  “ out-of-the-way  humours  and 
opinions,”  and  confessed  that  “ heads  with  some  diverting 
twist  ” were  most  gratifying  to  him.  It  is  very  strange  that 
Talfourd  should  have  placed  his  melancholic  above  his 
humorous  vein,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  sides  of  his 
character  were  perfectly  and  equally  natural.  In  a letter  to 
Coleridge,  he  has  written  freely,  even  sportively,  of  the  first 
attack  of  madness  of  which  we  hear.  “ I know  not  what  suffer- 
ing scenes  you  have  gone  through  at  Bristol.  My  life  has  been 
somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last 
year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant  spent  very  agree- 
ably in  a madhouse  at  Hoxton.  I am  got  somewhat  rational 
now,  and  don’t  bite  anyone.  But  mad  I was ! And  many  a 
vagary  my  imagination  played  with  me,  enough  to  make  a 
volume  if  all  were  told.  My  sonnets  I have  extended  to  the 
number  of  nine  since  I saw  you,  and  will  some  day  communicate 
to  you.  I am  beginning  a poem  in  blank  verse,  which  if  I 
finish  I publish.  . . . The  sonnet  I send  you  has  small 

merit  as  poetry  ; but  you  will  be  curious  to  read  it  when  1 tell 
you  it  was  written  in  my  prison-house  in  one  of  my  lucid 
intervals. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell. 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 

Twas  but  the  error  of  a sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well. 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason  ; and  for  me 
^t  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  he — 

My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e’er  inclined 
loo  highly,  and  with  a partial  eye  to  see 
Wo  blemish.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection  ; and  wouldst  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding,  lovesick  lay. 

Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
hut  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I owe, 

M.ary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 


culmhiltro?^fT"  catastrophe,  the 

bosom  nf'^tl  plonged  a carving  knife  into  the 

the  vioHrr  P her  instantly ; both 

nlre  -“--“S/'^onscious'o’f  the 

I.amb’8  reason  thnf  1^  sangiunary  deed  did  not  overturn 

horrors  oTTbo’  ’""I  nerve-force  sufficient  to  resist  the 

f the  moment  and  its  long  train  of  consequences,  is 
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marvellous  ; but  that  it  exercised  a powerful  influence  over  his 
moral  nature,  his  sympathy,  and  responsibility  was  obvious  ; be 
felt  that  it  pronounced  his  doom,  that  for  him  animal  pleasure, 
love — and  a filmy  love-passage  had  passed  across  his  life-dream 
— marriage,  home,  were  all  as  shadows,  and  that  the  care  and 
custody  or  kindly  disposal  of  his  maniac  charge  was  the  whole 
aim  and  object  and  duty  which  remained. 

That  we  never  marry  our  first  love  is  sad.  That  we  never 
marry  any  love  until  we  have  imbued  her  with  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  the  first,  is  sadder. 

The  violet  eye,  the  tinted  cheek,  the  graces  of  the  childish 
form,  must  encircle  with  an  auricle  of  first  impressions  the 
mature  and  matronly  sharer  in  the  commonplace,  perhaps  vapid 
or  vulgar  events  of  ordinary  life.  The  sparkling  miniature 
expands  into  the  full-length ; it  is  veneered  with  the  more 
delicate  polish  of  romance.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Dante^s 
Beatrice,  Spenser’s  Rosalind,  Petrarch’s  Laura,  Berangers 
Lysette — a serving-wench  seen  through  an  auricle,  or  a score  of 
blooming  “ grisettes  ” rolled  into  one — and,  lastly.  Burns  s Mary, 
are  dreams,  deliriums,  delusions,  creations  of  fancy,  that  never 
lived  nor  loved,  that  rose  up  from  some  remembered  image, 
or  were  created  in  the  depths  of  consciousness,  stimulated  the 
imagination,  elevated  the  sentiment,  and  wafted  the  pure  and 
pious  adoration  to  the  very  verge  of  heaven  ? Can  it  be  con- 
ceived that  the  supernatural  Laura  glided  shadow-hke  througn 
the  domestic  circle,  side  by  side  with  the  earth-born,  care- 
stricken  wife  of  the  poet  ? Is  it  credible  that  the  angelic  Laura 


occupied  a niche  in  the  temple  of  Petrarch’s  genius  and  heart 
close  to  the  mother  of  his  childi-en,  who  was  neither  wite  nor 
saint  nor  seraph  ? Is  it  credible  that  from  the  same  fountain 
there  flowed  the  gross  pollutions— we  almost  wrote  obscenities 
Ron-fTQrs  nnd  the  cure  and  nrayer- like  invocations 


teaching  nor  prescribed  ecstasies  or 
legions  idea,  even  in  concupiscence, 
with  the  Lamb. 


to  be  united  in  marriage 
i long  interval  of  quiet. 


which  Ms  spirit  gave  forth  the 


Then  came  in  Lamb’s  career  a 
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garrets,  the  grandest  groups  of  authors,  thinkers,  poets, 
philosophers  that  ever  met  in  converse,  or  yielded  their  fealty 
in  friendship  as  well  as  in  admiration  to  a fellow-worker 
(Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge).  It  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  biographers,  it  shakes  our  trust  in  the  fidelity  of 
such  portraits,  when  the  wrinkles,  the  scars,  the  ugliness  of 
the  countenance  are  omitted,  as  when  the  habits  of  intem- 
perance contracted  by  Liamb  at  this  time,  or  earlier,  are 
euphemized  or  omitted  ; except  where  the  anxiety  displayed  by 
his  sister  on  seeing  him  mix  even  a second  glass  during  an 
animated  discussion  may  be  alluded  to. 

This  is  the  veiled  skeleton,  the  gilded  mummy.  It  reminds 
us  of  draped  or  coloured  statuary,  of  those  caricature  photographs 
where  the  mitred,  perhaps  the  glory-crowned  head  of  a saint  is 
connected  with  the  rude  and  vulgar  trunk  and  habiliments  of  a 
commonplace  mortal.  It  was  perhaps  natmal,  even  excusable, 
that  a craving  for  stimulants  should  arise,  that  relief  and 
obhvion  should  be  sought  from  the  blight  and  burden  that  ever 
oppressed ; nay,  excitement  or  intoxication  may  have  been  but 
the  analogue  or  substitute  of  that  moral  poison  which  Imked 
mthin  his  veins,  but  the  fact  should  have  been  told.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  Lainb’s  latter  days  were  not  of  the  calm  and 
pleasant  sort  described  by  his  friend.  A great  tenderness, 
f sensitiveness,  has  kept  back  from  the 

account  of  Lamb  s history  much  which  concerned  the  horrid 
spectre  which  attended  him  all  through  his  life.  We  are  led 

LeSten^d"f^  dreadful  trouble  had 

SfeveW  o?v  that 

least  woulTb/  calm  and  tranquil.  This  at 

closing  davs  at  Fd  readmg  the  account  of  his 

for  by^good  author^Tti”?'  vouched 

sister^  before  he  died  he  and  his 

2Le  oTT"  accustoSto  ake 

resSt  that  both  requ  Jed 

during  sLe  of  thfir 'fits'  ^ 

having  seeTMarv  i'  h f those  who  recollect 

bed,  fnd  scatteriL  th^^ window  tearing  up  a feather 
frieids  fou^d  out  tbe  St  U !"!  'I  fortunately, 

removed  in  time\o  EdSoSton  f Charles  was 

this  last  scene  of  all  whJch  h for 

rity,  has  been  substitutedShruStur^'T''^^'^-^^ '"'^tho- 
in  Islington  Churchyard,  visited  claily  fL^e^e turf-clad  grave 
pe.»ive  airter,  who  ultimately  reated  LideX'edousTust  J “ 
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Individuals  have  been  haunted  for  years  with  the  dread  of 
impending  derangement;  the  phantom  being  so  near  and  so 
real  that  it  mingled  with  and  darkened  every  joy  and  hope, 
passed  into  their  dreams,  ultimately  converting  the  apprehen- 
sion into  a reality.  The  substance  followed  the  shadow,  the 
dread  became  the  cause  of  the  disease.  But  not  only  must 
Lamb  have  had  a keen  sense  of  the  instability  of  his  own  tenure 
of  sanity,  hut  there  brooded  over  him  the  hideous  chimaera  of 
his  sister’s  periodic  frenzy  and  violence,  she  sharing  with  him 
a forecast  of  Bethlem.  His  letters  show  that  either  as  an 
anticipation  or  a retrospect  her  illness  and  suffering  were  ever 
vividly  present.  His  whole  conduct,  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, his  simple  financial  provisions,  were  regulated  by  the 
scale  of  her  mental  tranquillity,  by  her  seclusion  in  an  asylum, 
by  her  temporary  return  and  resumption  of  household  duties. 
So  precarious  was  her  condition,  so  minute  the  foresight  an 
precautions  against  her  repeated  attacks,  that  whenever  e 
accompanied  her  to  the  country  or  elsewhere,  a strait  waistcoat 
formed  part  of  the  contents  of  his  portmanteau.^  That  the 
unfortunate  patient  herself  had  some  premonitions  of  an 
approaching  paroxysm,  that  these  intimations  consisted  o 
depression  and  melancholy  rather  than  agitation,  and  that  she 
voluntarily  adopted  the  course  advised  by  wise  and  humane 
friends,  may  he  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  poet 
and  his  charge  were  not  sorrowful  and  weeping  hut  calm  on 
their  way  to  the  asylum  in  which  the  latter  found  rest  and 
refuge  so  often.  That,  staggering  under  all  such  anxieties  and 
diflBculties,  with  a dark  and  lowering  future,  with  few  of  the 
pleasurable  supports  or  solaces  by  which  men  usually  divert 
or  dilute  the  cares  and  the  cankers  which  oppress  them,  he 
should  have  extracted  the  precious  from  the  baser  metal,  the 
picturesque  from  the  sordid,  the  ungainly,  the  awkward,  the 

romantic  from  the  commonplace  ; that  he  should  have 

gentleness  and  joy,  and  even  mirth,  to  all  who  listened  to  h 
lowing  in  a pure,  continuous  stream  through  the  contoited 
and  prisoned,  aough  not  polluted  channels  of 
except  during  a spasmodic  pang  following  his  mother  s murder, 
when  he  hifrned^  his  MSS.,  and  forswore  composition  and 
hooks,  is  one  of  those  triumphs  which  genius  alone  can  accom- 
plish. But  let  us  analyse  his  springs  ot  character  more  closely. 
He  did  possess  solaces  of  a lofty  kind  m religious  feeling,  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  in  the  calls  o 

a great  and  glorious  duty. 
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Nathaniel  Lee,  1657. 

Mania — {Dipsomania  ?). 

This  unfortunate  but  celebrated  dramatist  invited  prema- 
ture decay  and  death,  it  may  be,  by  the  fire  and  fury  of  bis 
temperament,  by  the  malign  and  morbid  influence  of  con- 
stitutional tendencies,  and  assuredly  by  participation  in  the 
loose  and  licentious  manners  and  habits  prevalent  and  popular 
beyond  as  well  as  in  his  profession.  Yet  he  spent  his  early 
years  in  the  healthy  quiet  of  a parsonage  ; he  was  a West- 
minster boy,  and  completed  his  education  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  At  this  stage,  however,  on  the  beaten  and  orthodox 
highway  trodden  by  our  senators,  Solons,  and  upper  ten  thousand, 
he  deviated  from  the  accustomed  route,  and  after  the  in- 
variable apprenticeship  of  play-going  and  play-writing,  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  Here,  like  others  of  higher  genius 
and  pretensions  of  the  same  order,  he  proved  a lamentable 
almost  a ludicrous  failure,  and  turned  from  the  attempt  to 
represent  imaginary  characters  drawn  by  others  to  what  proved 
the  more  genial  and  successful  task  of  drawing  and  highly 
colouring  characters- which  might  be  and  were  represented  by 
others.  He  composed  “ Sophonisba,  or  Hannibal’s  Overthrow 
“Nero;”  “ Gloriana,  or  the  Court  of  Augustus  Caesar;’” 
“Alexander  ;”  “ Mithridates  ;”  “Theodosius;”  Caesar  Borgia  ;” 
“ Lucius  Junius  Brutus  ;”  “ Constantine  ; ” “ (Edipus  ;”  “ Duke 
of  G-uise;”  “Massacre  of  Paris  ;”  “Princess  of  Cleves  ;”  all  of 
which  possessed  a certain  amount  of  merit,  which  did  not 
however,  save  them  from  oblivion.  Certain  of  his  trao-edies 
were  the  offspring  of  his  lusty  youth,  certain  of  his  mSturer 
years,  if  he  ever  reached  such;  some  were  written  when  he 
was^the  companion  and  compotator  of  the  wits  and  men 
of  fashion  who  haunt  the  green-room  or  the  tavern,  and 
partake  intensely  of  the  inspiration  of  slashed  doublets  and 
gin  twist,  while  others  were  the  product  of  long  and  painful 
and  repeated  seclusion  in  the  cells  of  Bedlam.  It  was  his 
fate  to  present  his  works  to  the  pit  and  the  public  in  an  aj?e 
of  platitudes,  of  coldness,  stiffness,  starchedness ; of  critics  who 
measured  lines  and  prosed  as  to  the  unities  rather  than  du<^ 
out  the  golden  ores  of  genius  ; who  were  divided  into  cliqu(S 
and  clans,  and  actuated  by  jealousies,  antipathies,  and  petty  am- 
bitions, of  which  the  present  generation  can  form  no  conception 
Ihey  were  doubtless  gratified  in  doomiug  and  denouncing  the 
plays  of  poor  Lee,  but  he  secured  not  merely  the  approbation  of 
Addison,  who  commends  his  genius  highly,  obseiwim^  “thnf 
non»  of  EoKli.,.  poet,  a ltappie,L,Z 
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although  his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuosity  hurried  him 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  and  sometimes  were  quite 
out  of  nature  but  Dryden  couches  a eulogy  in  poetry : — 

Such  praise  is  yours  ; while  you  the  passions  more, 

That  ’tis  no  longer  feigned,  ’tis  real  love, 

Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art ; 

We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 

Always  you  warm ! and  if  the  rising  year. 

As  in  hot  regions,  bring  the  sun  too  near, 

’Tis  but  to  make  your  fragrant  spices  blow. 

Which  in  our  colder  climates  will  not  grow. 

These  praises  chiefly  refer  to  the  tragedy  of  “ Alexander,” 
Avhich  is  the  only  one  of  the  long  series  which  has  obtained  a 
permanent  place  in  our  modern  theatre.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable but  that  an  author  whose  thoughts  flowed  for  nearly 
his  whole  lifetime  through  channels  of  rhythmical  and  poetic 
expression,  who  rarely  descended  from  his  tragic  stilts,  and 
seems  to  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  histrionic  art  and  ex- 
citement in  his  closet  as  on  the  boards,  and  who  must  have 
made  the  highest  and  pirrest  models  of  dramatic  literatm-e  his 
study  and  science,  could  have  avoided  the  composition  of 
beautiful  and  attractive  passages.  Many  of  these  may  be 
discovered  in  his  works  surrounded  or  overlaid  by  baser  and 
grosser  concomitants  ; but  one  example  may  suflflce  : — 

There’s  heaven  still  in  thy  voice ; hut  that’s  a sign 

Virtue’s  departing,  for  thy  better  angel 

Still  makes  the  woman’s  tongue  his  rising  ground. 

Wags  there  awhile,  and  takes  his  flight  for  ever. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  few  of  the  rejected  adven- 
turers in  the  drama  are  to  be  found  so  many  objectionable  lines 
and  epithets  as  in  Lee,  and  that  in  none  of  the  class  of  writers 
to  which  these  observations  apply  are  there  so  many  proofs — 
symptoms  they  may  be  styled — of  the  malady  under  which  they 
labom-ed.  These  indications  consist,  mainly,  in  the  repulsive 
subjects  selected,  in  the  sensational,  sanguinary,  or  melodra- 
matic manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  and  above  all  in  the 
wild,  extravagant,  exaggerated,  and  absurd  dialogue  adopted. 
Lee  appears  either  to  have  been  constantly  mad,  or  to  have 
been  subject  to  recurrent  insanity  which  necessitated  repeated 
seclusion,  and  to  have  retained  a certain  amount  of  the  taint 
and  excitement  of  his  alienation  even  when  at  liberty.  The 
“ Massacre  of  Paris  ” and  the  “ Princess  of  Cleves  ” have  been 
adduced  even  by  his  biographers  in  illustration  of  this  perma- 
nent perversion  of  the  imagination. 

What  would  our  present  playgoers  say  to  the  following  stage 

direction  ? — 
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“ The  scene  draws,  and  discovers  a heaven  of  blood,  two  suns, 
spirits  in  battle,  arrows  shot  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  cries  of 
yielding  persons,  &c. : cries  of  ‘ Carthage  is  fallen,’  &c. or 
such  manifestations  of  hatred  and  defiance  : — 


Were  I in  heaven,  and  saw  him  scorched  in  flames, 
I would  not  spit  my  indignation  down. 

Lest  I should  cool  his  tongue,  ' 

Or : — 

Now  by  your  wrongs,  that  turn  my  heart  to  steel. 
Well  could  I curse  away  a winter’s  night. 

Though  standing  naked  on  a mountain’s  top. 

And  think  it  but  a minute  spent  in  sport. 


These  quotations  must  not  be  regarded  as  isolated  passages ; 
similar  apostrophes  recur  in  every  page,  and  form  legitimate’ 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  author,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  his  career.  Although  Tee  does  not  appear  to  have 
even  coquetted  with  comedy,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  he 
indulged  in  satire  or  farce,  yet  grim  jokes  have  bngered  about 
the  gloomy  abodes  of  his  frenzied  life  that  go  to  show  he  was 
not  incapable  of  either.  It  is  recounted  that  when  in  Bedlam 
he  wittily  replied  to  a coxcomb  scribbler,  who  had  the  cruelty 
to  jeer_  him  with  his  misfortune,  by  observing  that  it  was  an 
easy  thing  to  write  like  a madman,  “No;  it  is  not  an  easy  thino- 
to^  write  like  a madman,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  write  like 
a tool.  In  the  same  place,  but  upon  another  occasion  when 
writing  one  of  his  tragedies,  his  candle,  granted  by  some 
extraordinary  extension  or  breach  of  asylum  discipline,  went 
out,  and  pioyoked  by  the  obscuration  of  the  feeble  light  from 
without  by  the  passing  clouds,  he  is  reported  to  have^shouted 
m folly  or  m frolic,  - Jupiter,  snuff  the"^  moon.”  Of  the  Tau^ 
or  circumstances  of  his  death  no  precise  information  has  been 
greseived  except  that  he  perished  at  the  early  ao-e  of  twenty 
four  in  a night  ramble  ” in  the  streets  of  London.*  ^ 


Charles  Lloyd. 

(Circa  1780.) 

Melancholia  {Paroxysmal). 

tl.e  „Mch  the,  citicised.  and  atKt&L” 

citw-fLS’r/su;  Sr 
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friendship  of  Boswell  have  been  preserved  by  his  gossip  on 
the  grander  (qualities  of  Johnson j so  the  name^  and  fame^  and 
misfortunes  of  the  poet  Charles  Lloyd  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  sympathetic  writings  of  a celebrated  contemporary.  His  name 
is  not  to  he  found  in  Biographical  Dictionaries ; his  works  do 
not  form  part  of  our  libraries ; and  except  where  allusions 
have  dropped  from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb, 
the  very  existence  of  C.  L.  as  a man  of  genius,  and  as  the 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-lahoiuer  of  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  past  generation  would  be  unknown.  About 
1795  the  publication  of  a volume  of  poems  was  projected 
by  this  triumvirate,  buoyant  with  inspiration  and  hope  and 
the  energies  of  youth,  which  was  to  contain  contributions 
from  each;  but  I have  not  seen  the  work,  and  introduce 
the  circumstance  to  show  the  high  appreciation  of  the  powers 
of  C.  L.  by  his  associates.  The  first  intimation  of  Lloyd’s 
mental  infirmity  appears  in  the  following  passage  in  a letter 
from  Lamb  to  Coleridge  “ Poor  dear  L. ! I had  a letter 
from  him  yesterday ; his  state  of  mind  is  truly  alarming. 
He  has,  by  his  own  confession,  kept  a letter  of  mine  un- 
opened three  weeks,  afraid,  he  says,  to  open  it,  lest  I shou 
speak  upbraidingly  to  him;  and  yet  this  very  letter  of 
mine  was  in  answer  to  one  wherein  he  informed  me  that  an 
alarming  illness  had  alone  prevented  him  from  writing. 
Statements  nearly  to  the  same  effect  are  scattered  through  t e 
letters  of  the  same  author,  and  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  malady  thus  faintly  shadowed  forth  ultimately  amounted 
to  derangement  requiring  confinement,  but  of  the 
progress  or  issue  I am  not  entitled  to  speak  more  confidently 
than  by  citing  the  following  pregnant  note  in  the  Jovial 
Memorials”  of  Lamb.  “ Poor  Charles  Lloyd  ! These  appre- 
hensions were  sadly  realised.  Delusions  of  the  most  melan- 
loly  kind  thickened  over  his  latter  days,  yet  left  his  admirable 
intellect  free  for  the  finest  processes  of  severe  reasoning.  At  a 
time  when,  like  Cowper,  he  believed  himself  the  especial 
subiect  of  Divine  wrath,  he  could  heax  his  part  in  the  most 
subtle  disquisition  on  questions  of  religion,  morals,  and 
with  the  nicest  accuracy  of  perception  and  the  most  exemplaiy 
candour  ; and,  after  an  argument  of  hours,  revert,  with  a faint 

™“From''rviX/3oe’l  have  learned  that  while  suffering 
under  profound  dejection  C.  L.  was  induced,  contrary  to  his 
inclinations  and  convictions,  to  accompany  a friend  to  the 
theatre  At  first  he  was  moody  and  melancholy;  then  his 
attend  was  arrested ; then  he  followed  the  plot  and  jent 
fnheTama,  yielded  himself  up  to  enjoy  the  humour  of  the 
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piece,  laughed  heartily  and  joyously,  and  returned  home  cured 
and  convalescent.  The  signal  power,  and  generally  the  benefi- 
cence of  mimetic  impersonation  over  those  of  nervous,  espe- 
cially  of  excitable  and  marked  nervous  temperament,  is  now 
generally  admitted.  In  ancient  times  in  a Grecian  city,  it  is 
narrated,  that  so  exquisitely  had  insanity  been  represented  on 
the  stage  that,  impelled  by  the  principle  of  imitation,  the 
inhabitants,  or  many  of  them,  exhibited  similar  symptoms  in 
the  streets.  The  tendency  in  actors,  of  which  Mrs.  Siddons  is 
the  most  illustrious  and  best  authenticated  example,  to  subdue 
their  own  emotions,  characteristics,  even  their  personality,  and  to 
become  so  absorbed  in  and  identified  with  the  character  which 
they  represent,  that  they  cannot  for  long  periods  emancipate 
themselves  from  assumed  passions  and  emotions,  is  well  known 
Such  a phenomenon  finds  a counterpart  in  the  experience  of 
Talma,  who,  labouring  under  such  permanent  delusions  as  that 
the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  crowded  with  skeletons,  was  able  so 
to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  his  part  that  he  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  everything  real  or  imaginary,  except  the  feelings 
or  fancies  which  he  was  called  upon  to  embody.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  century  Esquirol  sanctioned  the  performance 
^ P%  before  his  patients.  The  drama  hinged  upon  the 
pust  dethronement  of  a sovereign  by  his  subjects.  Notwith- 
standing  the  proximity  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  tL 
influence  which  its  principles  must  have  still  exercised  over  the 
prejudices  and  instincts  of  the  audience,  the  lunatics  roused 
by  the  injustice  which  they  had  witnessed,  rusheruporthe 

the  injured  Xarch 

asylums  iu  ScoUa^”  EuluV 

that  the  initiative  was  sutwe<?fp^  h ’ ^t  is  probable 
or,  what  is  still 

but  in  the  present  day  the  drama  L amusement ; 

as  one  of  the  most  importaut  agents  in  momfteaSt'' 


Luchetius, 

Bom  in  the  second  year  of  171st  Olympiad,  died  aged  44. 

Mania. 

»ould  he  ripe  with  interest.  T1 e^irnin^aSoT^  ‘.“d 
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various  modifications  of  the  original  or  germinal  theory,  and 
occasionally  chasms  which  would  create  difficulties,  if  not  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  to  progress.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
perplexing  of  these  would  consist  in  the  occasional  madness  ot 
Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  expositors  of  the  hypo- 
thesis. It  is  not  a little  startling  that  the  great  leaders  of  the 
scepticism  current  in  the  present  day,  Lucretius  and  Comte, 
should  both  have  been  lunatics.  It  would  be  as  illogical  to 
hold  these  men  responsible  when  sane  for  what  they  uttered 
when  insane,  as  it  would  be  to  identify  the  incoherent  fancies  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  when  drunk  with  the  outpourings  of  their 
genius  when  sober,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  unreasonable 
that  an  inquirer  should  prefer  the  convictions  of  a mind  which 
had  never  been  disturbed  or  dethroned  to  those  proceeding  fiom 
an  ill-balanced  intellect  that,  at  times,  had  altogether  lost  its 
balance.  For  setting  aside  all  hypercritical  definitions  of  lucid 
intervals,  there  must  generally  exist  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 
precise  amount  of  sanity  or  insanity  which  may  infiuence  the 
mind  at  a given  time.  Lucretius  was  subject  to  paroxysmal 
mania,  and  the  perplexity  arising  from  what  may  have  been 
the  precise  value  and  trustworthiness  of  his  utterances  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  explanations  and  excuses  by  Bayle. 
This  authority  asserts  that  a philter  had  been  given  to  him  y 
his  wife,  which  turned  his  brain,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 

have  written  poetry  while  imder  the  influence  of  the  drug,  as 

Tasso  certainly  did  while  in  a state  of  alienation,  but  the  safer 
course  is  to  believe  that  he  had  lucid  intervals  during  which  he 
composed  his  celebrated  poem  “De  Kerum  ISatura.  This 
philosophical  treatise  has  been  described  as  a contradiction  o 
himself  and  his  own  opinions,  and,  in  so  far  as,  while  inculcating 
a high  standard  of  morahty,'  he  denies  boldly  the 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  yet  acknowledges  a sometUng  wh 

overthrows  human  grandeur,  this  criticism  may  be  accepted  as 

iust  He  was  a physicist  apparently  vacillating  between  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  and  annihilation  ; and  swayed  perhaps, 
S“tempowy  cause  towards  the  latter  or  m vrudrcation 
of  his  honest  consistency,  he  committed  suicide. 


James  Gates  Peecival,  1795,  Conuecticut,  United  States. 

Genius,  Eccentricity,  Melancholia. 

• • -1  iirnf  T)r  Haslam,  while  under  examination  as  an  ex- 
it IS  announcement  that  he  had  never  known 

pert,  made  the  btaitl  g Presumably  he  had  in  view 

a perfectly  sane  mind  save  one.  liesuma  y 
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Lhe  creative  mind,  the  supreme  intelligence,  the  Almighty 
centre  and  source  of  all  thought,  feeling,  sentiment  and  spiritual 
power  ; and  that  his  proposition  was  preparatory  for  certain 
qualifications  and  explanations  of  the  conduct  of  the  inferior 
being,  whose  manifestations  he  had  been  called  upon  to  ana- 
lyse. Without  pursuing  the  theory  of  this  most  practical 
physician  in  the  direction  he  intended  or  indeed  further  in 
any  direction,  it  maybe  perfectly  legitimate  to  hold  that  to 
err  is  human,  and  that  in  every  human  mind  there  exist 
so  many  defects,  deformities,  disproportions,  so  much  weak- 
ness and  waywardness,  as,  although  not  amounting  to  aliena- 
tion, nosologically  considered,  places  it  at  a gi-eat  distance 
trom  a high  or  even  a rigid  standard  of  mental  health.  It 
IS  pmfectly  allowable  to  advocate  this  opinion,  which  must 
nut  be  confounded  with  the  hypothesis  that  idiocy  and  in- 
sanity are  merely  degrees  in  the  development  of  reason  or 
some  other  mental  power;  and  to  believe  that  the  over- 
turn of  reason  IS  a specific  neurose.  But  passing  from  this 
consideration,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  individuals  of 
genius  and  intellect  should  have  been  detected  under  the  necro- 
scopic  microscope  of  posthumous  memoirs  to  have  cherished  in 

peccadilloes  under  the  exterior 
garb  of  wisdom  and  learning ; and  it  is  still  more  connected  with 
our  present  purpose  to  point  to  the  vast  number  of  individuals  of 
ordinary  capacity,  in  the  different  ranks  of  society  and  culture 
0 inhabit  a border  land  between  soundness  and  unsoundness 
of  mind,  who  hover  between  moral  health  and  diseai  who 

Slightest  distm-bance  or  distress  m-  fho  ^ ® 

character  untouched  and  unruffled  T,wi  • callous 

placed  Percival.  He  displayed®  eat  versa  m tv “oH  ,”T‘, 

was  destitute  of  consistencv  nf  T^nrw  i talent,  but 

and  subjects.  but“dVotbT^;P“,^>  ~ 

cal  wonders,  and  deceived  himself  and  even  others 
viction  that  he  was  transcendiuo-  nature  • the  p 

” forrer4n  pre! 

iXscS  tile 

sohtary  m crowds  m-  nf  i career  a 
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a respectable  rank  as  society  was  then  constituted,  he  cherished 
lonp-ings  after  a more  distinguished  descent,  and  claimed  or 
imac^ined  that  he  might  have  shared  ‘ all  the  blood  of  all  the 
Howards,’  or,  at  least,  might  have  boasted  of  heraldic  blazon 
of  some  good  old  English  stock.  This  appears  to  be  a corn- 
mon  and  is  a natural  infirmity  of  the  transatlantic 
whether  noble  or  ignoble.  Precocious  at  school,  and  the 
dux  of  every  class,  he  preferred  familiarity  with  his  fathers 
librarv  to  the  slow  and  dull  drudgery  of  rudimentary  studies. 
His  devotion  to  books  became  a passion,  the  disposal  of  bis 
precious  companions  was  to  him  of  greater  importance  than 
that  of  his  other  goods  and  chattels,  and  more  of  a biblophile 
than  a biblomaniac  he  realised  the  fiction  of  a recent  novel  in 
which  an  old  and  perhaps  crazy  book-vendor  endures^  want  an 
misery,  and  risks  pauperism,  rather  than  part  with  his  liteiary 
Srsures.  In  several  features  Percival  resembled  Covvper. 
There  were  the  same  timidity  and  retiring  habits,  the  same  ad- 
miration of  beauty  in  external  nature  of  the  pure  and  simple 
in  character  among  his  neighbours,  and  the 
fertility,  the  same  abhorrence  of  fun,  coarseness,  and 
in  production,  and  luferentially  it  is  suspected  the  same  consti- 
tuthmal  tendency  or  puberty.  _ But  they  were  widely  ^epa- 
rated  bv  the  outpourings  of  inspiration,  for  while  theie  is  inucn 
thaUs  genuinely  didactic  in  Percival’s 

more  of  the  productions  of  Keats  and  Shelley  than  of  the  f ask 
or  “TableTalk.”  He  was  a poet  at  fourteen,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  cariSd  with  him  to  Yale  College  not  merely  his  drearnl  fe, 

but  L sty  and  secluded  tabits;  tor  while  “Sdttaf  be 
a trao-edv  was  found  among  his  exercises,  it  is  added  that  lie 

defended\imself  by  satires  against  some  a 

bich  has  not  been 

almo"  in  every  f o“ 

TsS  "l  science,  and  bis  i-xbaustible  powers  of 

espe  y Whpfher  we  trace  his  career  as  a tutoi  , 

laborious  ,,  s„rgeon  in  the  army  and  navy; 

f f^Ta^iarsucCrerintendentota 

literary  periodicals ; translator ; lexicographer ; or 
contributortolitu  yp  speculations  in  which  he 

in  the  various  othei  p observe  the  same  ardent 

"port  tfcorsSstss'or  lived  within  himself,  actually 
* Saul  Weir.  Chovoley  Novels. 
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inhabiting  however  then,  or  when  not  engaged  in  field  opera- 
tions, his  library,  which  is  described  as  large,  dismal,  and  dusty, 
for  which  however  he  essayed  to  provide  a more  appropriate 
home  by  his  testament.  The  aspect  of  this  lugubrious  dwell- 
ing betrays  the  poverty  of  the  possessor,  who,  although  ever 
engrossed  in  public  schemes  and  undertakings,  sometimes  upon 
a gigantic  scale  and  patronised  by  Grovernment,  seems  always 
to  have  been  ill  or  unrewarded,  and  often  impecunious.  As  an 
illustration  of  bis  ideas  of  vastness,  toil,  and  completeness,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  anxious 
to  obtain  a geological  survey  of  the  State  rapidly  executed, 
employed  Percival,  who  proceeded  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner  : — “ Those  who  have  seen  a Virginia  fence  can  have  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  plan.  For  in  the  manner  that  such 
a fence  traverses  a field,  he  proposed  to  traverse  the  State  ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  a Virginia  fence 
does  not  retmm  and  take  the  other  angles,  Percival ’s  plan  did.  In 
fact,  beginning  at  a corner  of  the  State,  he  was  to  trace  over  its 
entire  expanse  a double  Virginia  fence,  of  which  the  following 
array  of  x’s  may  convey  some  faint  idea  : — 

X X X X X X X X x x” 

An  operation  which,  very  naturally  rendered  him  unpopular 
with  landlords  and  cultivators.  In  the  next  place,  his  specimens 
ot  soil,  strata,  &c.,  would  have  filled  a small  museum.  In  the 
thiid  place,  his  desire  to  secure  fullness  and  accuracy  seduced  him 
into  incessant  enlargement  of  his  report,  so  that  he  disappointed 
his  employers  after  three  prolonged  respites.  For  ten  lon<^ 
years  this  student  remained  silent,  and,  so  far  as  publication 
went,  unproductive,  and  it  has  been  presumed  that  during  this 
period  he  was  saying  money  in  order  to  repay  a loan  which  had 

hands'^Tf  tT  library  falling  into  the 

as  tftbP  + ^ " auctioneer.  There  may  be  an  anachronism 

as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his  hoarding,  but  there  is  no  error 
as  to  the  nobleness  or  success  of  his  efforts.  During  one  of  his  lono- 
excursions,  which  extended  to  6,000  miles,  when  explorino-  the 
lead  mines  of  Wisconsin,  he  encountered  native  tribes,  and  is 

affirmed  to  have  acquired  a familiarity  with  their  difficult  and 

monosyllabic  dialect.  His  predilection  for  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  language,  and  his  facility  in  becomino-  acquainted 
Zil'Tl'S  even  to  the  ex4nt  of  comp„ti:^J^e  W 

verses  in  them,  is  otherwise  manifested  by  his  beino- entrusted 
an  should  at  times  have  been  insufficiently  nourished  ; 
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that  in  1832,  perhaps  a season  of  affluence,  his  income  should 
not  have  exceeded  £65.  It  is  equally  lamentable  that  some 
of  his  rarest  gifts  and  finest  qualities  should  have  been 
disfigured  or  obscured  by  indications  of  extravagance  and 
peculiarity  which  cannot  he  distinguished  from  disease.  Thus, 
his  intense  love  of  children  became  almost  a laughable  passion. 
His  exquisite  sense  of  melody,  even  of  music,  of  which  he  knew 
not  a note,  but  of  which  he  had  formed  a large  national  collec- 
tion, or  rather  which  he  recorded  by  a hieroglyphical  system  of 
notation  of  his  own,  led  to  the  following  extraordinary  exhibition: 
“ To  the  surprise  of  all Percival  offered  to  join  our  singing  club,  and 
even  to  sing,  although  he  had  not  mingled  in  society  for  years. 
At  the  appointed  time  he  retired  to.  a corner  of  the  room ; he 
had  never  looked  half  so  weird-like ; that  noble  Shakes- 
pearian head  of  his,  the  sharply  cut,  spiritual  features,  his  eyes 
so  full  of  the  wild  fire  of  genius,  the  then  curling  locks,  all 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a minstrel  come  down  from  another 
age.  We  had  already  quieted  the  room  for  the  expected  song. 
Standing  near  him,  I soon  knew  by  the  motion  of  his  lips 
that  he  was  singing.  But  no  one  heard  him,  for  I myself 
could  distinguish  only  the  soft  breathing  of  a melody  of  his  that 
was  familiar  to  me  ” (page  42 ) ; and  lastly  he  presented  astound- 
ing alternations  of  indomitable  perseverance  which  enabled  him 
to  compose  forty  pages  in  three  days,  and  of  absorption  in  self, 
or  inspired  trance  in  which  he  lost  all  conception  of  time,  and 
poured  forth  his  verses  uninfluenced  by  the  passage  of  day  and 
night,  or  by  the  number  or  nature  of  the  stanzas  which  were 
flowing,  or  rather  rushing  from  his  pen.  It  would  be  irreverent 
to  associate  his  religious  opinions  with  such  moods  of  mind, 
but  that  they  were  of  that  vague  and  metaphysical  character 
which  might  be  expected  from  one  so  constituted  shall  be 
shown  by  the  quotation  of  his  own  words,  “ Philosophy,  religion, 
and  poetry,  sit  enthjoned  as  a spiritual  trinity  in  the  shrine  of 
our  highest  nature.  The  perfect  vision  of  all-embracing  truth, 
the  vital  feeling  of  all-blessing  good,  and  the  living  conception 
of  all-gracing  beauty,  they  form  united  the  divinity  of  pure 
reason.”  None  of  his  poems,  even  the  most  pretentious, 
such  as  “Prometheus,”  “The  Suicide,”  “ The  Wreck,”  nor  his 
sweet  lyrics,  betray  any  trace  of  eroticism  or  ill-regulated 
fancy ; even  his  posthumous  poems,  selected  perhaps,  by  his 
executors,  are  free  from  all  blemish.  But  all  aie  pictorial, 
pensive,  and  thus  reflect  the  temperament  or  moral  tendencies 
of  their  author.  Nor  need  this  gloomy  colouring  be  wondered 
at  when  his  incessant  disappointments,^  irregular  and  home- 
less mode  of  life  and  melancholy  diathesis  are  considered ; nay, 
we  might  be  justified  in  looking  for  a darker  and  more 
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despairing  hue  of  thought,  when  the  veil  which  covered  his  inner 
life  lias  been  somewhat  raised,  and  when  it  is  discovered  that 
this  highly  cultivated  and  gifted  man  was,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  a prey  to  “ deep  brooding  melancholy,”  that  he  looked 
upon  all  around  through  a gloomy  and  distempered  medium  ; 
that  his  very  activity  was,  perhaps,  resorted  to  in  order  to 
exorcise  the  demon,  to  dissipate  the  shadows  which  were  settling 
down  on  his  spirit.  This  despondency  has  been  supposed  to 
originate  in  an  unfortunate  attachment  or  rejected  addresses  : 
but  he  has  contradicted  this  supposition,  and  has  left  the  world 
under  the  impression  that  if  he  cherished  a secret  passion  it 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of.  those  included  in  this  series, 
for  an  ideal  object,  “an  undying  one,”  who  continued  to  live  in 
his  heart,  while  it  throbbed  its  last.  Of  feeble  nervous  frame, 
he  is  said  to  have  died  of  general  decay.* 


Edgab  Allan  Poe,  1811. 

Moral  Insanity. 

E.  A.  Poe  was  the  child  of  actors,  who  both  died  in  his 
infancy,  leaving  him  nothing  except  great  personal  attractions 
and  a high-strung  nervous  system.  The  plague  spot  of 
eccentricity  was  developed  in  one  of  his  proximate  kin.  A 
childless  millionaire,  attracted  by  the  destitution,  desertion,  and 
perhaps  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  orphan,  adopted  and  educated 
him;  first  for  four  years  in  England,  where  his  character  was 
that  of  an  indolent,  but  clever,  impulsive,  irregular,  and  eccentric 

said,  into  a scholar ; his  next  ordeal — for 
all  his  steps  were  downward — was  in  the  University  of  Cliarlotte- 
ville,  where  he  was  the_  most  distinguished  of  its  alumni,  but 
where  his  profligacy  in  intemperance,  licentiousness,  gamblino- 
so  far  exceeded  that  of  his  debased  companions  that  he  was 
expelled  for  dissoluteness.  Soured  and  enraged  by  tlie  temporary 
stoppage  of  his  supplies,  he  emigrated  to  Europe,  with  the 
intention  of  rushing  into  the  patriotic  struggle  of  the  Ureeks  • 
but  neither  his  courage  nor  his  sympathy  iWe  ever  put  to  the 
test  and  after  passing  a year  as  a nomade,  of  whose  wanderinos 
or  doings  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition,  lie  re-appears  as  "’a 
drunken  debauchee  in  a riot  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  saved  from 
punishment  by  the  American  Minister,  who  sends  him  home, 

StekI,. 
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where  he  is  again  protected  and  supported  by  his  former  bene- 
factor. Through  Mr.  Allan’s  instrumentality  he  becomes  a cadet 
in  the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  where  he  was  cashiered 
for  neglect  of  duty  and  insubordination.  Insult  to  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  which  involved  criminal  ingratitude,  was  necessarily 
followed  by  exile  from  his  former  home. 

Want  and  isolation  developed  abortive  literary  efforts ; he 
then  enlisted  as  a soldier  ; is  about  to  be  raised  from  the  ranks 
by  the  kind  liberality  of  former  school  associates,  but  defeats 
their  purpose,  and  invites  more  signal  disgrace  and  ruin 
by  vice,  folly,  and  desertion.  Again  want  developed  in- 
tellectual or  imaginative  faculties,  but  on  this  second  occasion 
more  brilliantly  and  successfully  as  the  gainer  of  a competi- 
tive prize  for  the  best  tale  or  poem,  the  award  being  couched  in 
the  ambiguous  terms  “ to  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written 
legibly.”  He  is  appointed  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  after  having  pandered  his  genius,  sold  his  thought 
for  a noggin  of  gin,  and  reduced  himself  to  wretchedness ; 
while  standing  before  the  arbiter  of  this  final  throw  for  his 
future  destiny,  he  is  described  as  thin,  pale,  sickly,  the  traits  per- 
haps of  dissipation  as  much  as  starvation,  in  a seedy  surtout,  so 
buttoned  as  to  conceal  the  absence  of  a shirt,  and  his  boots  so 
dilapidated  as  to  reveal  that  he  was  stockingless.  United  in  early 
life  with  a cousin,  marriage,  generally  a corrective  of  errors  congenial 
to  youth,  if  these  be  not  the  fruits  of  it,  afforded  a temporary 
check  to  his  extravagant  indulgence,  and  paroxysms  of  long- 
continued  drunkenness,  but  the  neglect  of  his  literary  obliga- 
tions again  despoiled  him  of  employment.  After  a year’s 
disappearance  from  public,  social,  and  respectable  life  he  becomes 
again  connected  with  the  press,  but  the  same  excesses  are 
repeated.  He  is  described  by  a biographer  as  possessed  by  a 
drunken  and  unclean  devil,  actuated  by  the  fury  of  a wild 
beast,  as  distinguishing  neither  friend  nor  foe,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  magazine  of  which  he  is  editor  is  suspended 
during  one  of  these  foul  and  frenzied  outbursts.  Professional 
fraud  or  treachery  is  the  next  ingredient  entering  into  his  corrupt 
course.  He  endeavours  to  start  a rival  periodical  to  supplant 
that  which  generosity  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  to  secure  the 
subscribers  who  had  supported  his  patron.  During  several  years 
there  is  a sickening  alternation  between  labour  and  degradation, 
distempered  fancy  and  unhealthy  poetry.  Even  in  the  lulls 
between  these  tempests  he  might  be  seen  skulking  in  the  night 
along  the  streets  of  a great  city  with  an  expression  of  anguish 
and  despair,  howling  curses  or  defiances,  or  breathing  prayers 
and  invoking  the  shades  of  departed  friends  and  joys.  But  at  a 
crisis  when  his  fame  seemed  to  be  established,  when  pure  and 
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intellectual  society  was  about  to  hail  him  as  an  honoured  mem- 
ber, he  reeled,  a maudlin  savage,  from  the  elevation,  and  sorrow 
was  added  to  his  cup  by  the  death  of  his  gentle-hearted  wife, 
whom  he  has  the  credit  of  having  loved.  “ None  are  all  evil, 
&c.,”  and  his  mother-in-law  adhered  to  his  interests  and  his 
fortunes  in  good  report  and  bad  report,  canvassed  for  him,  bore 
with  the  stupor  which  followed  his  orgies,  and  the  maniacal  rage 
which  marked  his  resuscitation,  and  the  ingratitude  which 
darkened  even  his  calmer  moments.  During  what  must  be 
esteemed  a lucid  interval,  he  became  connected  with  the  well- 
known  author  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  management  of  a daily 
newspaper,  deported  himself  with  propriety,  proved  an  able  and 
efficient  collaborateur,  and  is  described  by  his  partial  chief  as  of 
quiet,  gentlemanly  manners,  of  great  refinement  and  delicacy 
in  his  bearing,  and  presenting  the  winning  intellectual  aspect 
of  that  genius  which  lurked  behind  wild  passions  and  base 
propensities.  Like  all  who  belong  to  the  same  category,  when 
known  under  favourable  auspices  he  seemed  to  be  formed  of 
“ earth’s  finer  porcelain.”  These  attractions  nearly  effected  an 
alhance  with  a fair  and  accomplished  lady,  but  towards  whom  he 
acted  with  such  deliberate  and  incomprehensible  baseness  as  to 
be  all  but  inexplicable  and  incredible.  A visit  to  his  native 
State,  a fickle  reformation,  a vow  of  abstinence  from  stimulants, 
the  renewal  of  a boyish  attachment,  afforded  glimmerings 
of  reason,  but  a casual  encounter  with  former  convivial  friends 
and  a single  draught  of  the  poisonous  Lethe  set  all  these  amend- 
ments at  nought,  and  a night  of  raving  and  riotous  revel 
necessitates  his  removal  to  a hospital,  where  in  a few  hours  this 
involuntary  suicide  graduated  through  a whole  lifetime,  comes 
to  an  abrupt  end.  Was  this  brutism  of  flagitiousness  the 
mere  husk,  the  mask,  the  reptile-cast  skin  of  a noble  nature  ? 
^_ere  his  pensiveness  and  dejection,  his  best  aspirations  and 
his  worst  wickedness,  a mere  diluted  Phlegethon  of  a corrupted 
genius,  or  may  they  be  resolvable  into  the  distinct  parts  of  a moral 
drama,  into  sadness  and  badness  and  madness  ? An  apoloo-ist 
has  advocated  the  theory  that  because  he  composed  certain  *ex- 
qmsite  lyncal  gems  his  original  spirit  was  of  “ purest  rav 
friendly  critic,  himself  a convivialist,  has  affirmed 
nr.1  fe  a conscience,  that  he  was 

al  .^,’"^^®.d®mur,and  would  as  readily  concede  that 

mted^.n  ffiat  all  who  commemo- 

ated  sages  were  wise.  There  is  another  solution.  Either  the 

ir  and  fragile  infant  was  born  a dipsomaniac,  or  the  childish 

mbibed  the  stimulants  which  at  once  allay  and  create  tbp 
appetite  for  further  gratification,  „hieh  at^once  eSe  aid 
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extinguish  sensibility  and  sentiment,  which  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  human  rectitude  and  responsibility.  This  is 
not  a tribunal  before  which  the  offenders  against  common  sense, 
common  prudence,  common  propriety  can  be  summoned,  or  in 
which  the  degrees  of  guilt,  the  amount  of  punishment,  the 
means  of  protection,  can  be  argued  ; but  directing  attention  to 
the  bold  epitome  which  has  been  sketched  of  the  blm’red, 
decrepid,  bespotted  course  of  a man  of  high  promise  and  powers, 
we  conceive  that  we  may  claim  a medical  verdict  of  the  presence 
of  periodical  derangement. 

This  outcast,  the  author  of  the  “ Eaven,”  the  “Valley  of 
Weir,”  &c.,  popularly  familiar  even  in  Europe,  was  of  that 
excitable,  unstable,  ill- trained,  but  fascinating  disposition 
which  makes  his  congeners  among  ourselves,  and  can  be  readily 
conceived  as  palliating,  excusing,  even  defending  his  errors  to 
his  own  purblind  moral  vision.  He  would  afl&rm  that  he 
suffered  pain,  agony,  remorse,  that  he  loathed  the  remedy,  and 
that  he  sought  not  intoxication,  but  relief,  oblivion.  He  would 
protest  that  he  knew  the  consequences,  that  suffering,  sickness, 
would  follow  the  momentary  delirium  of  hope  and  joy,  but 
that  his  pressing  sorrow  was  too  deep  for  tears,  tolerance, 
sympathy.  He  would  argue  that,  burdened  by  care  and  by 
duties  which  he  could  not  spontaneously  execute,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  strength,  inspiration,  intelligence,  as  well  as  a 
solace,  in  artificial  excitement.  He  would  extol  sobriety, 
glorify  repentance  and  regeneration,  pompously  announce  the 
abjuration  of  all  indulgence,  eschew  even  the  opportunities  and 
temptations  to  indulge  after  a recent  carousal ; but  his  peni- 
tence, promises,  pledges  float  away  as  the  thistle-down,  and 
his  numbed,  half-palsied  hand  insensibly  crushes  the  stings  of 
the  thistle  itself.  If  the  visions  and  revelations  of  such  lunatics 
be  trustworthy,  fear,  conscience,  care  are  for  them  unrealities ; 
memory  carries  them  back  to  scenes  and  seasons  of  pleasure, 
youth,  strength ; and  the  future  is  either  a blank  or  the  ill- 
defined  and  interminable  vistas  seen  in  a dream.  Let  it  be 
supposed  for  a moment  that  such  mental  states  are  not  fictitious, 
but  become,  when  our  veins  run  wine,  actual  factors  of  our 
thoughts  and  acts,  become  permanent,  morbid  impulses ; such 
a moral  enigma  as  E.  A.  Poe  may  be  understood — not 
unless. 

His  poetry  is  arabesque,  often  grotesque,  and  suggests 
rather  a shudder  than  a sentiment.  It  has  been  compared  to 
the  productions  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Hawker,  the  romantic,  pre- 
Ritualistic,  and  saintly  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  but,  we  think,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  priest-author  of  “ Pompeii  ” (Newdegate 
Prize),  “Poetical  First  Buds,”  “ Amora,”  &c.  &c. 
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Heney  Scott  Eiddbll,  1798. 

Religious  Melancholia 

Shepherds  in  mountainous  countries  are  investedwith  a super- 
stitious pictm-esqueness  suggested,  it  may  be,  by  the  solitudes 
in  which  they  dwell,  or  by  their  supposed  familiarity  with  won- 
derful natural  phenomena  and  with  supernatural  beings,  with 
the  fays,  fairies,  wraiths,  witches  who  haunt  “ the  untrodden 
ways,”  or,  still  more  likely,  by  their  guardianship  of  what  has 
become  a type  of  innocence  and  religious  feeling  in  all 
Christian  lands  ; which  is  denied  to  the  husbandman,  though  of 
higher  powers  and  pretensions  of  the  plains.  When  the  keeper 
of  the  flocks  in  a wild  region  became  a consecrated  shepherd  in 
Israel,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  and  cure  of  souls,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  reverence  and  awe  of  those  around 
were  intensified.  The  object  of  this  memoir  took  such  a step, 
the  connection  between  the  one  vocation  and  the  other  being 
formed  by  the  transition  stage  of  dreaming  and  castle-building, 
in  other  words,  of  poetic  inspiration  on  the  hill-side.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  a race  of  shepherds  who  fed  their  flocks  in 
that  pastoral  and  romantic  region  which  inspired  the  genius  of 
Leyden  and  which  may  be  well  named  the  land  of  Scott,  who,  in 
that  weird  ride  from  Branxholm  to  the  grave  of  Michael  Scott,  has 
signalised  almost  the  very  spot  where  Eiddell  spent  his  life : 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 

And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 

Soon  crossed  the  sounding  barbican, 

And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  ran. 

Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 

Green  hazels  o’er  his  basnet  nod ; 

He  passed  the  peel  of  Goldilaird’ 

And  crossed  old  Bartlowick’s  roaring  strand. 

But  this  wild  and  wooded  glen  echoed  in  other  davs  to  the 
formidable  moss-troopers  than  William  of 
Delomine,  bound  upon  a more  fatal  tryst  than  even  h s fo v if 

borderTl-ff  1^'  Teviot  Head  were  ^executedTe  ttoHous 

father  ^ ° Aimstrong  with  his  seven  sons,  when  the 

Danced  a spiny  and  sang  a song 
Aneath  tho  Gallow  Tree. 

They  sleep  under  the  gi-een  sward  close  to  the  village  church, 

* Scott’s  Lay  of  tlui  Last  Minstrel. 
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where  our  poet  ministered  for  thirty-five  years.  On  these  hills, 
amid  the  burns  and  bines  and  birkenshaws  by  which  they  are 
beautified,  Eiddell  spent  his  boyhood  as  a herd  laddie,  with  so 
vivid  a fancy  and  so  retentive  a memory  that  he  gathered  up 
from  every  one  he  met  vast  stores  of  legends,  ballads,  even 
modern  songs.  His  acquisitions  in  these  forms  probably 
determined  his  adaptation  of  the  lyric  for  almost  all  composi- 
tions. His  early  education  was  of  the  scantiest,  and  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  short  periods  spent  in  parochial  schools 
during  the  winter  months,  prosecuted  in  defiance  of  snow,  and 
storm,  and  swollen  streams,  and  to  the  instructions  of  a person 
employed  by  his  father  to  teach  the  whole  family  in  the  same 
studious  season.  His  intelligence,  however,  speedily  led  to  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  shepherd-in-chief,  and  to  his  being 
entrusted  with  a hirsel,  or  a large  flock  of  cattle,  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  conduct  into  remote  and  secluded  pastures.  In  the 
lonely  glens  of  Buccleuch  his  mind  “ became  more  tinged  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a romantic  cast,”  and  then  visions 
and  his  fancies  burst  forth  in  verse.  He  assures  us  that  at  first 
the  outpourings  of  his  spirit  were  confined  to  his  own  bosom, 
that  they  served  as  an  occupation  of  gratification  alternating 
with  the  repeated  perusal  of  such  books  as  were  accessible  in 
such  a wilderness,  and  with  the  construction  of  pieces  of 
mechanism  with  the  rude  tools  which  he  possessed,  using  his 
knee  as  his  desk ; he  there  recorded  local  events  in  rhyme,  but 
his  hidden  and  hoarded  talent  was  accidentally  revealed  by  the 
wind  blowing  his  bonnet,  which  formed  his  only  portfolio,  from 
his  head,  and  scattering  its  contents  far  and  wide.  His  poems 
thus  distributed  became  the  prey  of  unworthy  critics,  although 
his  only  ambition  had  been  that  they  should  be  lauded  and 
lilted  by  humble  maidens  of  his  own  degree.  His  laborious 
upward  course  may  be  traced  in  his  craving  for  knowledge,  for 
books,  and  when  every  other  kind  of  literature  was  lacking,  in 
his  frequenting  the  cottages  of  those,  even  of  old  women,  who 
had  possessed  opportunities  of  reading  and  could  recall  the 
impressions  they  had  received.  He  then  attended  a school  in 
an  obscure  town,  where,  besides  miscellaneous  information,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  classical  languages.  He  ^ now 
became  an  author,  or  the  editor  of  a periodical  so  humble  in  its 
pretensions  and  circulation  that  its  name  is  scarcely  known, 
and  that  its  readers  must  have  been  confined  to  a rural  district. 
So  humble  was  the  position,  and  so  narrow  must  have  been  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  his  relatives,  that  it  is  difiicidt  to  under- 
stand through  whose  aid  or  by  what  instrumentality  he  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; but  certain  it  is  that  he  attended 
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there  during  a complete  literary  philosophical  course,  that  his 
success  in  all  his  classes  was  considerable,  that  he  obtained  from 
a prosaic  professor  marked  commendation  for  a translation  of 
an  Ode  of  Anacreon,  that  about  the  same  time  his  “ Songs  of 
the  Ark  ” appeared  in  Blackwood,  and  that  Christopher  North 
conferred  upon  him  the  grand  distinction  of  introducing  his 
song  of  “ In  the  Olen  all  is  still  ” into  the  “ Noctes  Ambro- 
” In  estimating  the  financial  position  of  Eiddell  I was 
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fully  acquainted  with  the  penury  and  difficulties  which,  though 
they  obstructed  the  theological  career  of  students  in  Scotl^d 
some  sixty  years  ago,  may  have  served  as  a part  of  their  training 
and  as  the  basis  of  that  laborious,  stiu'dy,  self-denying  energy 
which  made  so  many  of  them  able  defenders  of  the  faith  as  well 
as  philosophers ; nor  had  I forgotten  that  Eiddell  had  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  gratified  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  his  jambition  by  confessing  that  he  had  hoarded 
every  penny  of  his  wages,  and  that  to  these  savings  was  added 
a small  sum  left  by  his  father  ; but  even  this  avowal  reveals 
the  hardships  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected.  We  next 
find  him  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  at  St. 
Andrews,  subsequently  as  an  extemporised  schoolmaster,  ulti- 
mately returning  to  his  beloved  haunts  in  Teviotdale.  During 
all  these  changes  he  never  ceased  to  engage  in  the  composition 
of  poetry,  especially  of  songs,  which,  published  and  unpublished, 
must  have  amounted  to  many  hundreds.  The  best  known  of  these 
are  “ Scotland  yet,”  “ Our  ain  Folk,”  “ I have  Lo’ed  Thee  only  ” 
but  many  others  are  still  popular  in  the  cottages  and  shielings  of 
his  native  valley,  while  others  have  by  a natural  process  of 
selection  ascended  into  ladies’  bowers  and  festive  halls.  But 
his  muse  was  not  “ cribbed  and  confined”  to  mere  lyrics,  but 
embraced  balkds,  epics,  translations,  diverging  even  into 
Christian  political  economy.  Before  settling  at  Caerlanrig  he 
had  passed  successfully  through  the  prescribed  examinations 
and  become  a probationer  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
may  be  translated  into  a presbyter  before  consecration.  It  has 
been  told  that  his  reputation,  passing  beyond  tlie  secluded  nook 
ere  he  nestled,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  who,  seeing  the  appropriateness  that  a shepherd 
should  deal  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  pastoral  popidation 
of  the  district,  appointed  him  the  clergyman  of  the  chapel  in 
n adjoining  village.  In  the  commencement  of  his  incum 
ency  he  had  to  walk  nine  miles  to  the  scene  of  his  official 
duties,  and  it  was  frequently  his  lot  to  preach  in  a very  uu 
comfortable  condition,  when  indeed  the  wet  would  bp  ■ 
irom  his  arms  on  the  Bible  before  hL; 
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shoes  -when  the  foot  was  stirred  on  the  pulpit  floor.  But  ulti- 
mately the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  provided  him  with  a house  near 
the  station,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  The  tale  is  so  sweet 
and  poetical,  and  in  such  keeping  with  the  kindness  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  noble  patron,  that  we  hope  it  may  be  true,  but 
its  hero  says  nothing  to  this  effect,  but  in  his  autobiography 
signifies  that  not  long  after  his  migration  to  Teviot  Head  “ the 
preacher  who  officiated  in  the  preaching  station  died,  and  the 
peopleconnectedwithit  wished  me  to  become  his  successor,  which, 
afl^r  some  difficulties  on  th  eir  part  had  been  surmounted,Ibecame.” 
Here,  surrounded  by  a simple-minded,  attached,  admiring  congre- 
gation, he  lived,  loved,  and  died.  A man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, of  great  natural  simplicity  of  character,  of  that  culture  which 
fancy,  under  the  guidance  of  a systematic  education,  secm’es, 
he  was  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  home,  his  family,  the 
scenery  upon  which  his  eye  had  rested  since  imagination  was 
awakened ; he  was  fond  of  society,  and  with  congenial  spirits 
in  his  own  humble  dwelling,  as  in  the  adjoining  market  town, 
his  conversation  overflowed  with  mirth,  music,  ballads,  and 
wild  traditions.  Occasionally  he  visited  a kindred  litterateur  in 
the  border  towns,  even  in  Edinbm-gh,  but  his  time  was  almost 
wholly  occupied  between  his  professional  studies,  his  poetic 
inspirations,  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  the  tending  of  a few 
sheep  pastured  on  the  adjoining  slopes,  or  in  wandering  through 
the  “ daisy  dells,”  the  tangled  woodland,  or  the  burnside  of  his 
own  Teviot.  He  was  scarcely  known  to  the  external  world, 
except  on  the  appearance  of  a new  song  or  volume,  thus, 
“ world  forgetting,  by  that  world  forgot.”  It  is  highly  probable 
that  his  solitary  habits,  the  dreamy  susceptibilities  of  his  earlier 
years,  the  unvarying  sameness  of  his  vocations,  the  feeling 
that  he  had  become  the  partner  of  a lady  somewhat  his  superior 
in  tone  and  habits,  and  lastly  those  excitements  to  which 
nervous  natures  are  especially  liable,  impaired  his  mental 
strength  and  solidity,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  1841  he  became 
the  victim  of  despondency  so  profound  and  so  complicated  with 
suicidal  tendencies,  that  retirement  to  an  asylum  became 
absolutely  necessary.  The  origin  of  his  malady  was,  however, 
traced  to  the  circulation  of  a report,  calculated,  if  not  to  impair 
the  usefulness  of  his  ministrations,  to  wound  his  feelings  at  the 
most  sensitive  point.  The  injury  inflicted  produced  at  first 
great  distress  of  mind,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  result  of  such  a crisis  in  a mind  so  constituted  j hut 
what  was  at  first  merely  anxiety  and  dejection,  gradually  passed 
into  panic  and  perplexity,  until  the_  suggestions  of  his  naturally 
emotional  and  imaginative  disposition,  escaping  from  the  con- 
trol of  reason,  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  substantive  delu- 
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sions  or  of  delusive  fears.  Either  as  an  effect  of  treatment,  o?- 
the  natural  subsidence  of  his  agitation,  greater  equanimity  aiH' 
self-possession  were  observed,  greater  confidence  and  reliance 
were  extended  to  the  superintendent,  and  the  misconception 
by  which  he  had  been  enslaved  were  either  doubted  or  exer- 
cised less  dominion  over  his  imagination  ; hut  although  the 
phantom  conspiracies,  &c.,  by  which  he  had  been  haunted  had 
faded  in  distinctness,  the  incontrollable  apprehension  and 
anxiety  remained  in  full  force.  He  was  terror-stricken,  but 
could  not  identify  nor  describe  the  objects  of  his  fear. 

He  was  designedly  placed  as  a member  of  a group  consisting 
of  two  clergymen,  two  litterateurs  by  profession,  a medical  man, 
and  several  other  individuals  of  education  and  cultivated  tastes, 
in  the  hope  that  the  sympathies,  similarity  of  pursuit  and  habits 
of  thought,  might  engage  his  attention,  and  prove  a som’ce  at 
once  of  distraction  and  consolation  ; but  at  no  period  of  his 
residence  did  he  enter  into  intimate  relations  with  his  com- 
panions, or  do  more  than  tolerate  the  intercourse  of  genuine 
kindness,  of  which  he  was  the  object.  This  isolation  proceeded 
rather  from  shyness,  and  a suspicion  that  his  country  bearing 
and  local  leputation  scarcely  entitled  him  to  a defined  position 
in  such  a community.  To  the  medical  superintendent  he  was 
as  open  and  candid  as  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  nature  per- 
mitted.^ He  served  as  a confessor  for  his  sorrows  and  secret 
cogitations,  and  these  revelations  were  sometimes  of  a most 
startling  but  interesting  character.  His  principal  theme  was 
naturally  the  misery  and  suffering  by  which  he  was  bowed 

t W ; ^ ® inability  to  escape  from 

these  tyiannical  feelings,  upon  the  utter  change  which  appeared 

elations,  but  even  in  the  external  tace  of  the  world,  and  unon 

or  thrraurUtTof  ‘ been  subverted, 

or  that  a quality  of  consciousness  had  been  established  bv  the 

processes  of  disease.  He  spoke  much  of  two  parSbl  cuiUt 
of  thought  which  served  to  run  constantly  through  his  mind 
despa^  .suggestions  of  despondency  and 

1’  imaginations,  which  shaped  them- 

sel  es  into  couplets  or  verses  of  some  description.  He  apneared 
o lie  convinced  that  many  of  theae  traina^f  ide“  eaSy 

aelf  thir‘*'°tl  or  beyond  him- 

aelt , that  neither  the  thmighta,  nor  their  expreasion  no,  tL 

al'Cr  haTlm‘™^,^ahed“”’  He'”"''*  I'T  P‘®vented  or 
Pniductiona,  and  ?Ly  wt  preSe^Ttt 
tlioae  wliicl,  were  aftLardsLog^e^ i li 

lynca,  border  ballada,  hymna,  and'^exdied^wS'lnd 
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admiration  both  by  their  beauty,  sweetness,  and  by  their  origin 
in  a mind  so  darkened  and  distressed,  and  amid  such  exquisite 
pain  and  terror.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lived — in  other  words,  the  conversations  which  he 
heard,  the  books  and  manuscripts  and  occupations  of  his 
associates — might  have  insensibly  suggested  recurrence  to  his 
former  mental  pursuits  and  sources  of  happiness,  for  at  this 
time  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  patients  to  engage 
in  literary  work,  and  so  successful  was  the  attempt  that  now 
were  produced  many  of  those  poems,  essays,  “ quips  and  cranks 
and  wanton  wiles,”  which  in  after  years  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Moon,  and  were  at  that  distant  time  regarded  as 
marvellous  illustrations  of  the  possibility  of  eliciting  light  from 
darkness — 

Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day  ; 


and  of  employing  in  a natural  manner  the  healthy  faculties  of 
morbid  minds. 

Mr.  Riddell  contributed  largely  to  its  pages,  and  many  of 
his  poems  can  still  be  pointed  out ; but  it  would  be  rash  to 
determine  which  of  these  had  been  composed  during  his 
residence  in  the  asylum,  although  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
were.  One  of  these  (November,  1844)  beginning  “The  harp 
so  loved  awakes  no  more,”  bears  internal  evidence  of  mental 
gloom,  and  may  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  this  period,  although 
it  was  sent  to  the  editor  long  subsequently  to  Mr.  Riddell’s 
discharge.  In  addition  to  the  medical  and  protective  means  of 
treatment  adopted,  and  in  addition  to  daily  and  prolonged 
conferences  and  confidences  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
enable  the  patient  to  lay  bare  the  whole  extent  of  his  per- 
plexity and  distress,  and  to  enable  the  physician  to  afford  what- 
ever consolation  or  support  could  be  derived  from  presenting 
truthful  and  healthy  impressions  to  his  mind,  and  from  ex- 
posing indirectly  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen,  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  rouse  him  from  the  state  of  stolidity 
or  nativity  into  which  he  fell,  after  the  disappearance  of 
specific  delusions,  by  reference  to  his  family,  former  position, 
usefulness,  by  reading  aloud  portions  of  his^  own  published 
poetry  and  border  minstrelsy,  &c.,  by  inducing  him  to  take 
exercise  in  the  surrounding  country,  to  join  in  appropriate 
amusements,  and  to  stimulate  the  attention  and  powem  of 
mind  generally  by  the  infliction  of  slight  degrees  of  pain,  by 
means  of  application  of  blisters,  &c.  At  one  time  a marked 
approach  to  convalescence  could  be  observed  : he  could  be 
engaged  in  general  conversation,  and  spoke  clearly  and  con- 
secutively; he  appeared  to  have  denuded  himself  of  all  delu- 
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sions,  and  described  Lis  mind  as  prostrate  before  a sense  of 
confusion  and  inexnlicabiUtv  o a sense  ot 

cominP-Pvil  ^ apprehension  of 

jiiTt'b'^T' 

which  he  had  been  thrown  ^ new  position  into 

fortunes  which  his  consciousness  nf  ^ against  the  mis- 

seemed  to  portend.  His  friends  imn  impairment  of  power 

to  new  scenes,  and  the  consequent  nTcSy  for  s^eTf 
and  self-control,  might  call  forth  whcf  -r  s^lf-exeition 

retmned  home.  Thf  rertltL^^  «“™ed,  he 

There  are  indeed  grounds  fof  M.v  • >>o»ever,  complete, 

profound  melanchfirdnr  into 

and  seclusion,  and  Vt  from  it  & 

by  the  mastery  of  a spirit  which  “imed  t ““*«ned 

bis  own,  or  external  to  his  consciousness  to  e^ 

position,  and  actually  produced  ^ m corn- 

degrees  of  excellence  a mXfos  7 

In  a letter  still  existing,  he  describes'^lfe  Psalms,  &c. 

he  was  accustomed  to  immure  himself  which 

with  MSS.;  and  where  he  conceivenT^’  '^'"^ded  knee-deep 

a sort  of  penance  or  doom  and  from  ^ to  undergo 

The  friendship  thus  comm;nde/™h 

in  the  struggle  to  obtain  coLforTand  Pis  part 

the  physician  in  sympathy  and  in  +1  ”PP"^i’  on  that  of 

relief-neverceasedndr  waned 

his  former  health  and  serenity  he  eo  entirely  regained 

'^dP  Pi^s  physician  by  a wish  t’o  obtain  hi^''^'^  "^"""’''^^Po^dence 

which  then  disturbed  him  as  to  tho  opinion  as  to  doubts 
ministerial,  and  especially  his  pulpit  fo? his 
Py  placing  at  his  disposal  varfodsdumfor  ^ f^Powed 

as  It  was  understood,  both  while  in  written, 

after  his  return  to  Caerlaurig,  and  at  ot^  immediately 

in  the  periodical  which  had^comlnced  P^^^^diou 

patients  and  which  still  continues.  oouducted  by 

the  author’s  resideime  if  tL' asylum  duri 


ring 

O 


Though  spring  should  flee  lightlv  and 

We  weary  a wee  for  d,e  braid  aiftumn  ^onio  soon, 

I'or  as  she  blinks  bnnm’a  v moon. 

She  sees  her  ain  sel'  in  the  rieTo^"' 

Inlaper^^riSfclSri^^^ 


u 
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It’s  sweet  when  the  blackbird  sings  in  the  green  shaw 
To  cheer  his  proud  mate  in  her  new-bigget  ha’ ; 

And  sweet  when  the  summer  o’er  mountain  and  lee 
Has  spread  a’  its  blooms  to  the  breeze  and  the  bee  ; 
But  o’  a’  things  aboon  the  braid  autumn  moon, 

Can  heeze  up  our  spirits  in  power  and  in  pride 
When  boun’  to  the  foray  on  our  Border  side. 


Our  maids  at  the  mirrors  their  lang  tresses  trim, 

And  their  een  gie  us  light,  though  the  stars  should  be  dim  ; 
But  there’s  naught  on  the  earth,  and  there’s  naught  in  the  sky. 
The  lack  o’  the  braid  autumn  moon  can  supply ; 

But  later  or  sooner  comes  back  our  ain  moon. 

And  then  weel  we  ken  wha  the  chargers  will  ride. 

And  boun’  to  the  foray  on  our  Border  side. 

Eight  proud  is  the  king  o’  his  sceptre  and  crown, 

Begirt  wi’  the  goud  and  the  diamonds  aroun’. 

Yet  feelings  as  proud  the  brave  bosom  will  feel 
When  donn’d  is  the  sword  and  the  helmet  o’  steel. 

And  wi’  the  first  roon  o’  a Michaelmas  moon. 

We  swing  to  the  saddle  whate’er  may  betide. 

And  boun’  to  the  foray  on  our  Border  side. 


The  dewdrops  may  freeze  into  rime  on  the  lee. 

Where  glinted  the  gowans  sae  gay  in  their  glee  ; 

But  if  our  ain  moonbeams  gleam  over  them  there. 

The  rime  shall  be  welcome  as  rubies  are  rare  ; 

And  then  the  horse  shoon  shall  be  bright  in  the  moon  : 
When  basking  at  hame  they  nae  langer  shall  bide, 

But  boun’  to  the  foray  on  our  Border  side. 


The  courtier  may  frisk  in  the  light  o’  the  lamp. 

While  the  Borderer  sweeps  o’er  the  sward  and  the  swamp ; 
But  he  ne’er  can  be  hail’d  wi’  sick  glee  by  his  dame, 

As  when  our  braw  lads  o’  the  Border  come  hame; 

When  to  the  auld  tune  o’  a Michaelmas  moon, 

The  spoil  o’  the  proud  and  subdued  we  dmde 
To  dowrie  the  daughters  o’  our  Border  side. 


The  maidens  are  merry,  and  matrons  are  free. 

The  sang  has  its  sweet,  and  the  tass  has  its  glee. 
And  the  hut  and  the  ha’,  and  the  hiU  and  the  glen, 
A charm  that  the  city  and  sea  dinna  ken ; 

And  spurtle  and  spoon  keep  our  bauld  he^ts  aboon, 
When  bein  by  the  ingle  frae  winter  we  hide. 

And  bask  in  the  bounty  o’  our  Border  side. 


Mr  Eiddell,  from  conscientious  scruples  never  resumed  his 
clerical  duties,  even  after  his  mental  darkness  had  entirely 


passed  a'way.  . 

fThe  above  passages  have  been  extracted  from  the  memoir  of 
H S EiddXby  James  Brydoe,  M.D.,  Hawick,  1871  with  he 
wermis"  1 of  the  editor,  to  which  they  were  contributed  by  the 
OTiter  of  this  article,  and  have  been  introduced  here  as  a^yd 
an  approximation  to  what  is  generally  inaccessible,  a 
psychological  picture  of  an  imaginative  mind  when  under 
palpable  or  certificated  insanity.) 
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Jean  Jacques  Eousseau,  1712. 

Genius — Moral  Insanity. 

There  are  two  events  in  the  history  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

fether-aconceitedUtL^rwateW^^^^^^^ 

influence  or  rather  the  contLiLtioronv  the 

punctilious  parent,  produced  upon  a hov  of  ^ sensitive, 

disordered  constititln  i^rnXal  sickly,  and 

fact  that  these  recluses  fostered  i-h  Proved  by  the 

mother  of  the  fainilf  deceased 

converted  what  might  have^  been  a^nTS?'-''f 
maudlin  sorrow.  The  second  ev«r.f  ^ ^ morbid  or 

towards  the  close  of  his  career.  It  ar,  occurred 

in  Paris  he  occupied  his  time  PP®s-rs  that  when  living 
^^hat  he  believed  to  be  the  imitation  of 

at  five  a.m.,  copied 

arranged  plants  previously  collect^  i^makfast 

several  hours,  dined,  visited  -i  onfF  ’i  ^*=aiu  copied  music  for 
into  the  country  to  hSennuler?  then  rvauderel 
must  have  astounded  the  ParJ«^^^  ^ fashion  which 

wore  a long  upper'l“%omewha“  iX”  tk  "X 
necessitated  by  the  existence  of  some  nl"  Ulster, 

hottest  weather  he  carried  hi^  hnf  ^ disease;  m the  very 

court,  for  health's  sahX\VdXt  a“t  r 

head  ; he  retm-ned  home  laden  with  thl  V ^'Po>^  Pis 

retired  to  bed  almost  at  sundown  Rut  ! f 

growth  of  the  regenerator  of  mankind  W>f  iipward 

of  objective  relations,  which,  when  unimn^r'^ri  a deadened  sense 
of  sanity  but  with  the  redeemin^  traS  n?  P«y-stone 

inl.atted”reven  toih:iX’'"'“‘  «■-  ^h? tr'mS 

prematurely  self-conscious  XclXla  ““f’d'”®  “gly.  P»ay, 
le  manifests  some  generositv  to  In's  * school.  There 

P'>Knaci„i.s,  addicted  to  rictus  anT:S:;tkt'\‘hX““‘‘'>’ 


IS  upon 
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the  -whole  a clever,  contumacious,  disreputable,  and  indifferent 
scholar.  What  is  rather  a rare  attribute  of  boyhood  he 
Cherished,  revenge  and  retaliation.  After  prolonged  family 
councils  as  to  whether  he  should  be  a watchmaker,  a lawyer  or 
a clergyman,  and  after  his  inclinations  had  led  him  alternately 
to  seek  for  fame  and  fortune  in  oratory,  drama,  or  in  the 
uomn  and  pageantry  of  glorious  war,  he  is.  apprenticed  to  an 
Attorney,  from  whose  employment  he  is  discharged  J ^ 

and  incompetency.  He  next  appears  under  the  tuition  ot  a 
coarse  and  tyrannical  engraver,  whose  locks  he  whose 

property  he  stole,  and  from  whose  business  ran  al^ay.  His 
LI  Imve  been  a nomadic  family,  as 

lon<^  before  eloped  and  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  Far  ^ es  , 
and'’  his  father,  insulted  by  some  local  notable,  left  Geneva  in 

Crate  the  real  results  of  his  celebrated  hy- 
uotheses  that  there  are  no  natural  virtues  or  tendencies  t 
virtue  that  our  prevailing  principles  and  practice  are  the 
artificial  products  of  civilisation,  it 

evidence  of  a somewhat  favourable  commentator,  that  d is  con 
nection  with  his  master  of  the  Burin  developed  the 

cron  of  repulsive  qualities:  “ slyness,  greediness,  slovenlines, 

— rS'Ce 

have  eoutributed  to  these  religrous  is 

c'b'rsjpri 

SlvCrXes 

Cth?  monks  rbCed“  »at  ascetif  m d^  aiCsed^or 
constitution  of  this  lascivious  ‘ yvas  all  this 

dismisses  himself,  in  possession  ° wanderer,  living  upon 

sham,  or  -»luS%Tar“  hi^  ^ -peatedlf  a 

one  sou  per  day,  ° +o  criminate  a poor 

lacquey,  in  one  situation  , j “^(.oj^aiitted,  in  another 

girl  with  a theft  which  he  h^self  had 

attempting  to  make  love  to  ^ proclivities  become 

epoch  his  musical,  sensuous,  and  sensua  i 

opportunely  developed  or  propensities  must 

former  paramour,  Madame  de  aiens.  i nese  p i 
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have  induced  a state  of  positive  eroto-'mania,  and  he  lived  in 
relations  with  syrens,  sylphs,  and  imaginary  beings,  the  creations 
of  his  own  fancy,  wherever  he  went.  Like  others  affected  with 
this  form  of  mental  disease,  he  preferred  intercourse  with  the 
phantoms  he  conjured  up  to  that  with  real  personages,  a prefer- 
ence strengthened  doubtless  by  the  obstacles  presented  in  his 
diseased  loathsomeness  to  have  passages  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
Among  his  imaginings  were  two  females  differing  in  aspects 
and  attractions,  with  both  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
enamoured,  and  with  whom  he  held  colloquies.  For  a long  period 
it  is  quite  obvious  he  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  endowing  every 
object  therein  with  beauty  and  splendour,  and  incapable  of 
discovering  anything  fair  or  pleasure-giving  in  his  actual 
surroundings.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  man  at  other 
times  indulged  in  day-dreams  of  his  marriage  with  royal  dames, 
of  his  attainment  of  rank,  riches,  celebrity,  and  that,  when 
penniless  and  a dependant,  he  could  not  write  his  romances 
except  on  the  very  finest  gilt-edged  paper,  nor  dry  the  ink 
, 3'Dy  powder  except  azure  or  sparkling  silver,  nor  tie  up  the 
packets  except  with  delicate  blue  riband.  His  connection  with 
a family  so  characterised  by  degrading  dissoluteness,  and  such 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  real  nature  of  their  conduct, 
discloses  a new  symptom  in  the  pathological  condition  of  this  un- 
healthy adventurer,  for  he  aflSrms  that  on  approaching  the  mem- 
bers of  this  morbid  group  or  objects  of  fascination,  « his  whole 
organisation  seemed  to  be  dissolved  in  convulsions,  palpitations, 
trembling,  fainting.”  Admitting  that  this  is  partly  hyperbolical, 
partly  hypochondriacal,  the  victim  must  have  resembled  the 
bird  under  the  fabulous  gaze  of  the  snake.  Eepeatedly  we 
near  of  a kfe  of  vagabondage  which  led  him  into  many  of  the 

® diversified  by  a 

number  of  occupations  varying  from  that  of  a domestic  drudge  to 

de  WareZhJ  " ^ ^ith  his  protectress  Madlime 

de  Waiens  he  appears  to  have  lived  for  ten  years,  and  with 

other  patrons,  whom  if  he  did  not  regard  with  lust  he  treated 
with  ingratitude  for  different  periods.  Apparently  in  virtue 
of  introductions  from  Madame  de  Warens,  he  secures  a connec- 
tion with  the  Irench  envoy  to  Venice  when  in  Lyons  whom 

Les succession  ^he  ’capaci- 
ties of  preceptor,  musician,  and  private  secretary.  Accordiim  to 
one  account  he  comes  into  contact  at  a village  inn,  according  to 
another  in  Ins  lodging  in  Paris,  with  a certain  Therese  vile 
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mathematics,  and  had  gained  prizes  for  dissertations  on  the 
influence  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  on  morality,  &c.,  and  we  are 
not  therefore  surprised  to  find  that,  under  the  influence  of  a 
lady  of  somewhat  doubtful  repute,  but  who  to  him  proved  a 
steadfast  friend,  he  was  made  known  to  D’Alembert,  Diderot, 
and  Condillac,  who  employed  him  to  write  articles  for  the 
Encyclopaedia.  There  flowed  subsequently  from  his  pen  com- 
positions in  music  which  proved  failures,  an  opera  which  was 
successful,  lectures  on  music,  “ Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloise,” 
the  “ Contrat  Social,”  “ Emile,”  “ Letters  on  the  Writings  of 
Montaigne,”  “ Discourse  upon  the  Origin  of  Inequality  among 
Men,”  &c.  These  works  are  characterised  by  brilliant  imagination, 
by  new  theories  of  education,  society,  political  organisation, 
hut  are  all  paradoxical,  extravagant,  and  subversive  of  the  con- 
victions of  wise  and  prudent  and  pure  men.  It  must  not 
be  conceived  that  during  these  prolific  labours  the  student 
became  more  rational  and  respectable,  or  less  restless.  He  is  the 
guest,  or  tutor,  in  chMeaux,  where  his  amorous  predilections  are 
re-awakened;  he  rouses  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  a district, 
and  escapes  or  returns  into  an  island,  where  he  assumes  the' 
American  costume ; he  becomes  the  pet  or  friend  of  our  aristo- 
cratic sceptic  Joseph  Hume,  with  whom  he  quarrels,  and  whose 
bounties  he  rejects  either  because  the  philosopher  declined  to 
sit  at  table  with  the  poor  scullion  Therese,  or  becanse  his 
supposed  criticism  was  alleged  to  be  unfair  or  ungenerous. 
Contemporaneously  with  these  events,  we  hear  of  remorse, 
retributive  acts,  despondency,  and  suicide.  Whether  his  death 
was  self-inflicted  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  the  decay  of  nature  or  disease  closed  his  career,  as  illness 
or  infirmity  is  said  to  have  led  to  his  retreat  to  the  countiy 
domain  of  an  affluent  protector,  where  he  inhabited  a cottage, 
herbarised  as  long  as  strength  permitted,  and  then  thanking 
his  benefactors,  asking  forgiveness  from  his  wife  and  from  God, 
and  while  gazing  wistfully  on  the  fair  face  of  that  nature  he 
loved  so  much,  his  troubled  spirit  passed  into  rest  and  silence. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  innovator, 
this  pretended  discoverer  of  new  worlds  of  thought,  was  most 
mad  as  a profligate  or  a philosopher.  His  “ Confessions,  which 
did  not  appear  till  years  after  his  death,  and  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  his  fame  or  infamy  in  this  part  of  Euiope,  affoid 
ample  testimony  of  mental  unsoundness,  and  especially  of  that 
moral  obliquity  which  impels  an  individual  to  regard  as  right 
all  that  others  regard  as  wrong  in  both  phases.  It  is  probably 
that  these  glimpses  of  his  inner  life  may  have  been  colouied  by 
that  habitual,  it  may  be  said  that  constitutional,  untruthfulness 
interwoven  with  almost  all  his  acts ; portions  of  them  mae 
have  been  intended  as  poetical  romances,  and  are  in  this  lespect 
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admirable ; but  while  they  disclose  an  ill-balanced,  perverted, 
and  morbid  mind,  it  is  in  his  general  history,  even  in  the 
epitome  given  here,  when  viewed  constructively,  that  the  real 
origin  of  his  otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  may  be  traced. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  gloom  and  depression  to 
which  he  was  subject,  his  separation  and  isolation  from  his 
fellow  men,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself 
solely  for  selfish  or  sensual  purposes,  nor  to  the  self-destruction 
of  which  he  was  accused,  in  order  to  establish  this  fact, 
for  his  biographers  admit,  nay  some  of  them  obtrude  as  a 
sensational  feature,  his  attacks  of  eroto-mania,  which  not 
merely  set  all  the  law  and  limits  of  propriety  at  defiance,  but 
created  wild  and  multitudinous  delusions,  typical  alike  of  his 
brutal  natural  propensities,  and  of  the  phase  of  alienation  which 
these  had  perhaps  engendered.  But  exaggerated  notions  have 
been  recorded  when  he  was  not  under  such  impulses  ; thus  he 
suspected  that  the  plaudits  awarded  to  his  opera  were  intended 
to  expose  and  enhance  his  offence  as  a plagiarist.  Again,  when 
about  to  leave  England,  he  attributed  the  adverse  wind  to 
the  designs  of  M.  Choiseul  to  detain  him  in  England,  and  like- 
wise thereupon  he  addressed  the  English  bumpkins  in  a 
long  harangue  in  French.  Another  manifestation  of  his 
mental  degeneration  was  the  conspicuous,  the  total  absence  of 
the  perception  of  truth,  rectitude,  honesty,  in  short  of  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  pervaded  not  merely  his  familiar 
intercourse  with  society  but  his  highest  mental  efforts.  It  may 
ills  wild  and  grotesque  theories  were  proposed 
marked  out  in  support,  in  justification,  of  his 
own  ddirium  and  delinquencies.  It  may  even  be  that  his 
V 0 e being  was,  from  disease,  a deceit,  an  hypocrisy,  that  his 
cited  fancy  and  unholy  convictions  caused  liim  to  look  upon 
all  men,  al  things,  all  feelings,  all  opinions,  all  cieel  aU 
con  venbonal. ties  through  a distorted  Ld  fal  e med  “m  ’aud 
that  he  thought  and  acted  accordingly.  But  in  eitW  nT.! 

orthe^Tr^  Yet  this  lunatic  was  one 

of  factors  of  the  French  Bevolution,  one 

of  the  unseen  agencies  of  that  volcano  which,  althouo-h  nf 
piesent  silent,  has  covered  the  fair  soil  of  France  with  irreHn,' 

classed  Witt  sT 
society  of  Western 

having  wiXytr^^""  Keformatiou ; as 

g with  Voltaire  and  Diderot  reffenerated  Fr-mtio  r, 
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nay  coerced  him,  to  shelter  and  cherish  these  unfortunate  out- 
casts in  his  home  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  It  is  not  because 
he  arrogated  to  man  an  original  equality  in  faculties,  and  feelings, 
as  well  as  political  rights — that  all  mental  qualities  and  acquisi- 
tions are  the  product  of  teaching  and  training,  or  that  he 
extolled  the  primitive  man,  who  in  our  woods  a noble  savage 
ran,  as  the  perfect  man,  the  model  which  should  be  imitated, 
and  towards  the  realization  of  which  all  efforts  should  be 
directed — that  I hold  him  to  be  morally  mad,  but  because  he 
would  have  reduced  society  to  its  primaeval  disorganisation  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  and  positively  preferred  the  foul,  brutal, 
sanguinary  wild  man  of  the  woods  to  the  finest  examples  of  virtue 
and  ability  with  which  he  occasionally  associated  ; and  becanse 
he  practically  emulated  the  passions,  the  falsehood,  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  these  specimens  of  fully-developed  human  nature. 
It  is  not  because  of  his  monstrous  criminality  and  nncon- 
scientiousness  alone  that  I hold  him  to  be  morally  mad,  but 
because  he  failed  and  appears  to  have  been  incompetent  to 
perceive,  or  regi’et,  or  repair  the  nature  or  the  consequences  of 
his  own  misdoings.  He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  con- 
scious of  the  imperfection  or  hebetude  of  his  conscience,  as, 
according  to  Mad.  D’Epinay,  when  she  endeavoured  to  console 
him  when  labouring  under  remorse,  by  attributing  his  errors  to 
the  head  rather  than  to  the  heart,  he  said,  “ Know  that  I was 
born,  and  am,  of  a perverse  nature,  that  it  gives  me  pain  to  do 
good,  and  that  I hate  my  benefactors.”  * 


Richard  Savage,  1698. 
Moral  Insanity. 


It  is  inexplicable  that  the  cold,  immaculate  Sam  Johnson 
should  have  condescended  to  become  the  defender  of  this 
intellectual  Arab.  A governor  of  Canada  allowed  a wolf  to 
nestle  in  his  bosom ; a lord  chancellor  named,  nursed,  cherished 
two  leeches ; and  the  great  lexicographer  must  needs  have  like 
pets.  Alternately  he  is  the  panegyrist  of  his  verses,  the 
apologist  of  his  follies ; he  expends  the  most  turgid  phrases  and 
equipoised  antitheses ; he  runs  into  paradox  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  show  that,  although  vicious  in  conduct.  Savage  was  virtuous, 
and  a friend  to  virtue,  in  his  writings ; and  he  expends  his 

* Morley's  Life  of  Jean  Jacques  Pousseau ; Buhlin  Review,  October  1870 , 
Westmiuslcr  Review,  October  1859;  Imqicrial  BioyraRhical  Dielwnary. 
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grandiloquent  epithets,  and  it  is  to  be  confessed  ethical  plati- 
tudes, over  an  expanse  of  a hundred  pages  in  his  “ Lives  of  the 
Poets,”  double  the  space  allowed  to  Milton,  and  triple  or  quad- 
ruple that  which  is  niggardly  meted  out  to  Cowley,  Collins, 
Young.  The  narrative  is  sad  and  unsavoury,  unsweetened  by 
the  dignity  and  heroism  of  tragedy,  unrelieved  by  the  humour 
and  heartiness  of  comedy ; the  issue  is  factitious,  being  the 
downward  career  of  a grovelling  genius  ; the  incidents  vulgar — 
but  it  contains  elements  more  striking  than  the  most  extravagant 
and  romantic  fiction.  The  Nemesis  embodies  the  implacable 
hatred  of  a mother  towards  the  fruit  of  her  immorality ; the 
misfortunes,  the  meanness,  the  misapplied  talents,  the  degrada- 
tion of  her  victim ; and  the  struggle  between  shame  and  sin, 
between  fervid  imagination  and  as  fervid  passions,  between  the 
selfishness  and  the  necessities  of  the  infanticide  and  the  par- 
ricide. The  author  of  the  “ Wanderer,”  and  a vast  number  of 
pieces  deservedly  less  known  as  being  fulsome  petitions  to  the 
great  and  the  powerful,  even,  at  last,  for  a few  pence ; which  in 
stateliness  of  march,  command  of  language,  especially  of  in- 
vective, in  the  discrimination  and  contrast  of  character,  very 
much  resemble  the  productions  of  his  biographer,  was,  according 
of  illegitimate  son  of  the  Countess 

^ivevs,  blit,  disgraceful  though  the 

Lnamtiou  w additional  publicity  that  the 

sepaiatioD  was  effected  by  a bill  introduced  into  the  House 

of  Peers,  rnstead  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  She  iLmt 

mS  sSd  W ■ r ft 

memef  to  oTher  ™lt  ever-obtruding 

fe  rtSht  ff  f ari^Srte*  afndlTa; 

She  next  declared  him 'tf bf  deadfnd  ?h 
frauding  him  of  a leoacv  of  1 non/  Ulus  succeeded  in  de- 
father in  reoaration  rofii?' 'll  '>J  Ins  licentious 

orderto  blXifif  f ‘l>e  obloquy  of  his  birth;  thirfly,  in 

spiracy  to  senf  him  to  H “a  she  entered  into  a con- 

however,  fortunately  defeated  rsuXa’faT*“'‘"f’ 

slavery,  as  may  be^  learned  fmm  tantamount  to 

cnisade,  and  thLlisposS  of  ^^^ildren’s 

days  ; interment  of  another  kind  is 'next  tS^  children  in  those 

^-ed  to  toil,  penury,  obscurity,  and  a shoem£.  ZKrei- 
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irrepressible  weeds  which  seek  light  and  upward  growth,  Savage, 
the  etiolated  abortion,  having  discovered  his  mother’s  secret  and 
herself,  picturesquely  walked  in  front  of  her  house,  in  order  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  his  tyrant  oppressor,  and  having  entered  the 
lobby  was  seized,  accused  of  assault  and  intent  to  murder,  and 
would  have  been  tried  for  this  imaginary  offence,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interposition  of  some  one  in  power  ; and  when  condemned 
to  death  for  a homicide  which  he  actually  committed,  his  sleep- 
less antagonist  attempted  to  step  between  him  and  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown.  She  even  thwarted  his  attempts  to  gain  a miserable 
subsistence  by  his  writings  for  the  stage.  Upon  two  occasions 
her  shame  and  antipathy  were  turned  to  his  advantage.  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  a relative,  in  order  to  prevent  the  impending  ex- 
posure in  a series  of  lampoons  of  his  connection  with  the  poet, 
took  him  into  what  really  was  gilded  servitude ; and  on  the 
publication  of  his  poem  of  the  ‘ Bastard,’  disgraceful  in  its 
intent  as  well  as  in  its  effect,  his  mother  tacitly  confessed  its 
scathing  truth,  and  expelled  herself  from  the  society  of  Bath. 
The  training  of  this  starveling  was  of  the  most  meagre  and  in- 
digestible kind.  He  figures  first  as  a pupil  in  a small  grammar 
school  at  St.  Alban’s,  where  precocious  beings  of  the  same  tem- 
peratnent  as  he  scribbled  rhymes,  and  there  he  attained  some 
distinction.  In  this  position  he  seems  to  have  been  supported 
by  a stranger.  In  the  next  stage  his  spasmodic  studies  are 
pursued  during  a nightly  attendance  at  the  theatres  for  years, 
are  crowned  by  the  usual  imitation  of  the  pieces  he  sees  in  an 
“ Author  to  Let,”  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  his  own  dehut  as  an  actor, 
which  was  sadly  unsuccessful ; and  his  ultimate  education  con- 
sisted in  observing  men  and  manners,  in  the  society  affoided  by 
taverns,  temporary  patrons,  and  the  substrata  of  the  literary 
world,  where  his  teachers,  needy  or  bankrupt  in^  purse  though 
wealthy  in  wit,  displayed  much  of  their  ingenuity  in  evading 
creditors,  masquerading  bailies  in  execution  in  the  liveries  or 
servants,  and  in  writing  squibs  in  taprooms,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge their  reckoning— the  fruits  of  his  discrimination  or  dis- 
section being  preserved  on  scraps  of  paper  picked  up  on  t e 
streets  or  elsewhere,  necessity  thus,  as  it  has  often  done  betore, 
stimulating  genius.  So  elementary,  so  superficial  and  shallow 
were  his  acquirements,  that  even  his  eulogist  unwittingly  con- 
fesses his  surprise  that  a man  of  no  education,  no  reading,  should 
in  his  satires  afford  so  many  indications  of  classical  acquire- 
ments, wise  discernment,  and  dignified  diction.  His  works  are 
undoubtedly  redolent  of  hollands  and  tobacco,  and  of  the  coarse, 
if  not  corrupted  atmosphere  which  then  prevailed  in  places  o 
public  entertainment ; but  they  affoi;d  sufficient  evidence  ot 
force  of  character,  of  astute  penetration  into  t e mo  lyes  o 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  of  a iacility  in 
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diction,  which  if  not  musical  is  earnest  and  striking.  His  lines 
remind  us  of  Dryden  without  his  polish;  in  caustic  invective, 
of  Churchill  without  his  scrupulousness  ; but  in  the  skilled  adula- 
tion of  the  powerful  he  exceeds  these  and  all  his  compeers.  Of 
the  beautiful  in  external  nature  he  had  no  conception,  indeed 
he  never  appears  to  have  journeyed  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  except  when  bribed  to  subject  himself  to  an  economical 
and  pio bationary  exclusion  in  Swansea  he  went  half-way.  He 
has  left  no  trace  of  love  or  friendship  in  an  exalted  sense,  and, 
while  lavish  of  money  which  was  not  his  own,  or  was  given  to 
save  him  from  misery,  or  other  purposes,  there  is  no  indication 
of  his  generosity  except  one.  Meeting  on  the  street  a wretched 
woman  who  had  perjured  herself  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
murder,  he  divided  with  her  his  last  guinea.  Eemoving  from 

This  w r T redeeming  properties  of  certain 

to  the  /rupl'f  ’ and  while  attributing  much  of  his  degradation 
to  the  cruelty  of  those  upon  whom  he  had  a claim,  and  the 
mistaken  libera  ity  of  those  upon  whom  he  had  none,  and  likewise 

IdleTonKT  - impossible  to  " 

Moral  Insanifv  f f detailed  to  any  other  source  than 
luorai  insanity,  to  that  ill-balanced  intellect  which  fails  to  ner 

frTerdSin  'SB  ^^l^g^tions  imposed  by  decorum, 

tirtfn^  f everi  the  broad  dis- 

higherresponsiSlitvB^  iionesty,  nor  in  fact  acknowledges  any 

— ce 

thus  obtained  to  anotLr  with  nn^  appropriating  the  means 
for  the  acceptaucrof  mTn  I?,  i consciousness  of  dishonesty- 
passion,  which  he  squanders  i^  ^nd  com- 

tiousness,  treating  with  animoshv  dissipation  and  licen- 

ment  of  a loan,  with  utter  obtuseLsPof  the  w 
supposed  perversion  of  his  momTPnf  ^ ^ ^ wrongdoing.  This 
his  lack  of  gratitude  or  common  <?Pn  olso  be  seen  in 

and  hospitality  afforded  bvLord'Tv  appreciating  the  hom& 
tkat  protection,  tlie  very^means  casting  away 

kave  no  rational  expectafions  in  = ^ livelihood  which  he  could 
the  vain  and  extravao-nnf  ®cm®  elsewhere ; except  from 

never  failed  in  his  utmost  neelfr^-^'^^^^  imagination,  which 
U'oy  rarely  provided  Irread  ; in  ^^10^  , 0““ 

a-k.  even  doU„»„n_nnd  iu' qi^si:™:raa7let  t:h5 
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in  confidence ; in  his  iniquitous  and  insane  profusion  while 
utterly  destitute  of  resources,  while  he  never  had  a settled 
residence  for  three  months  together,  while  subsisting  at  the 
tables  of  the  affluent,  or  exchanging  jests  and  attractive  dis- 
course for  food,  wine,  and  wassail  in  obscure  drinking-dens, 
where  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  publicly  cudgelled  ; and  in  elect- 
ing nakedness,  homelessness,  passing  the  nights  in  the  streets, 
in  cellars,  on  hulk-heads,  or  with  the  vilest  associates  among 
the  aslies  of  a glass-house,  rather  than  sacrifice Jiis  orgies,  engage 
in  manly  toil,  or  accept  assistance  according  to  the  dictates  of 
others ; in  his  selfishness,  self-conceit,  meanness,  which  led  to 
the  outrageous  misapplication  of  funds  supplied  by  benefactors 
whom  he  lampooned  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  fraudulently 
incurred,  and  to  his  taking  refuge  in  a jail,  where,  though  kindly 
treated,  he  was  associated  with  criminals,  where  after  a confine- 
ment of  six  months  he  was  seized  with  languor,  dejection,  and 
fever,  and  died  unable  to  recall  some  thought  with  which  his 
mind  had  been  burdened ; and  in  actions  unjustifiable  and  un- 
reasonable to  all  but  himself,  and  so  insensate  and  morbid  that 
they  must  have  owed  their  origin  to  that  original  lack  or  sub- 
sequent loss  of  conscientiousness,  that  imperfect  if  not  extinct 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  which  constitutes  a form  of 
mental  derangement. 


Freidrich  Schiller,  1759. 
Genius — Dipsomania, 


The  author  of  “ The  Eobbers,”  “ Don  Carlos,”  « Fiesco,”  “ His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,”  “ Wallenstein,”  “ The  Maid  of 
Orleans,”  the  Shakespeare  of  Grermany,  was  the  son  of  a surgeon, 
who  became  an  officer,  a forest  administrator  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg.  The  poet  was  tall,  slender,  square 
about  the  shoulders,  evidently  shambling  in  gait,  but  g'entle, 
stately,  and  impressive  in  presence;  Of  kindly  affectionate 
nature,  he  was  changeable,  restless,  susceptible,  unworldly , 
imaginative,  excitable,  ambitious — 

The  craving  for  something  afar, 

The  desire  of  a moth  for  a star. 

We  find  him  a boy  seated  on  the  extremity  of  a branch  of  a 
large  tree  in  the  forest,  gazing  at  the  lightning  as  it  blazed  from 
cloud  to  cloud  during  a thunderstorm,  admiring  its  beauty, 
seeking  to  know  what  it  was  and  whence  it  came,  altoget  ler 
ignorant  of  danger.  W e find  that,  a lifetime  afterwards,  ‘ as  is 
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bodily  feelings  were  those  of  languor  and  exhaustion,  he  adopted 
in  impatience  of  such  mean  impediments  the  pernicious  expe- 
dient of  stimulants,  which  yield  a momentary  strength,  only  to 
waste  our  remaining  fund  of  it  more  speedily  and  surely  . . . 
Often  the  neighbours  used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in 
the  silence  of  the  night ; and  whoever  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  him  on  such  occasions,  a thing  very  easy  to  be  done 
from  the  heights  lying  opposite  his  little  garden  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dell,  might  see  him  now  speaking  aloud  and 
walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  then  suddenly  throw- 
ing himself  down  into  his  chair  and  writing,  and  drinking  the 
while,  and  sometimes  more  than  once,  from  the  glass  standing 
near  him.” 

Between  these  two  distant  periods  we  trace  him  as  a docile, 
intelligent  boy,  undergoing  culture,  designed  and  disposed  to 
enter  the  Chm-ch ; secondly,  compelled  by  his  prince  to  give  up 
this  choice  for  soldiery  and  surgery  ; thirdly,  deserting  his  regi- 
ment, in  which  he  was  medical  officer,  and  seeking  emancipation 
from  royal  and  regimental  yoke  by  going  to  Mannheim  to  see 
and  to  superintend  the  representation  of  his  play  of  “The  Bobbers,” 
the  effect  of  which  drama  was  said  to  have  been  to  turn  the 
heads  of  youths,  and  to  turn  them  into  amateur  bandits  and 


outcasts,  which  caused  it  to  be  interdicted  in  ijermany  anci 
denounced  in  Britain  ; fourthly,  restless  or  nomadic,  he  passes 


from  Mannheim  to  Dresden,  from  Dresden  to  Weimar,  from 
Weimar  to  Jena,  from  Jena,  &c.,  forming  friendships,  however, 
at  every  footstep,  and  leaving  the  fragrance,  or  rather  the 
radiance  of  elevated  sentiments,  unselfish  purposes,  and  intense 
ideality  wherever  he  went;  fifthly,  spending  his  whole  time  in 
composition  of  the  most  varied  kind,  but  always  within  the 
domain  of  imagination  or  romantic  history— in  the  conversation 
or  correspondence  of  the  most  gifted  spirits  of  his  time— in 
attending  regulating,  reforming  the  drama  and  its  representa- 
tion  ; sixthly,  in  forming  many  attachments,  two  of  love  which 
might  have  eventuated  in  marriage,  before  he  actually  married 
ana  numberless  friendships,  none  of  which  seem  to  have  closed 
m estrangement  or  feud;  seventhly,  living  more  entirelv  in 
fancy,  fee  mg,  and  transcendental  thought  than  any  other  man 
He  ays  of  himself;  “My  mind  is  drawn  different  ways  I feli 

ideal  world  Tr  ■ ^ “ self-created, 

dStr  “rt  “■  baiien,  or  blasted,  as  fancy 

dictates.  It  is  peopled  witli  fair,  fantastic,  or  hideous  beino/ 
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hamlets  of  virtuous  poverty,  or  with  the  palaces  of  luxury, 
hereditary  distinction,  pretentious  ambition.  Is  all  this  in- 
spiration the  gossamer  or  the  frost-work  of  a transcendental, 
inventive  faculty  ? Are  the  visions  of  the  seer  supersensuous, 
involuntary,  and  impassioned  ? Does  the  heart  bound  and  beat, 
do  the  muscles  thrill  and  burn  with  fervid  heat,  is  the  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,  is  the  mind  unconscious  of  its  own  genius, 
are  the  musical  words  oracular  ? and  is  the  speaker  for  a brief 
time  a sibyl,  a prophet,  a pythoness?  It  would  be  vain- 
glorious to  assert  that  any  one  save  the  inspired  passed  within 
the  magic  circle,  or  witnessed  the  evolution  of  such  enchantments. 
It  would  be  profane  to  attribute  certain  of  the  sublimities  of 
Byron  to  gin  and  water,  or  the  unexciting  ethics  and  landscapes 
of  Thomson  to  his  preparatory  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  But  we 
suspect  that  the  process  of  composition  is  more  mechanical,  more 
dependent  upon  surroundings,  than  what  is  romantically  con- 
ceived. Were  the  mind  of  this  class  sustained  in  constant  or 
frequent  excitement  and  exultation,  as  their  fond  admirers  and 
imitators  imagine  it  to  be,  were  the  brain  inflamed  and  urged, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  during  profound  thinking  or  feeling, 
why  do  we  not  find  the  whole  race  or  many  of  them  the  victims 
of  Greneral  Paralysis. 

As  his  faculties  and  his  prospects  expanded,  discontent 
arose.  His  medical  project,  like  many  which  he  formed,  never 
came  to  any  issue.  The  primary  disposition  of  his  nature 
urged  him  to  perpetual  toil.  Love  made  Schiller  crazy,  as  it 
does  all  gods  and  men.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  seems 
to  have  laboured  under  consumption,  aggravated  by  angina 
pectoris,  under  an  attack  of  which  he  died,  uttering  as  his  last 
words,  “ Calmer  and  calmer,  many  things  are  growing  plain 
and  clear  to  me.”  * 


Christopher  Smart,  1722. 

Melancholia. 

It  would  be  trite  to  say  that  the  noblest  thoughts  lose  during 
translation  by  dilution,  by  the  total  inability  of  the  translator 
to  identify  himself  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  fancies  ot 
the  original,  even  if  he  could  thoroughly  appreciate  and  under- 
stand them.  But  even  when  such  obstacles  are  overcome,  and 
when  the  copyist  has  followed  his  model  with  exact  fidelity,  it 

* Carlyle’s  Life  of  Schiller. 
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is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  whole  force  or  delicacy 
of  his  brush,  his  burin,  or  his  brain  has  been  put  forth,  whether 
a second  impression  is  ever  so  fresh  and  sharp  and  bright  as  a 
first,  and  whether  a translation  or  a copy  be  not  invariably 
looked  upon  as  inevitably  and  naturally  inferior  in  merit  to  what 
is,  or  professes  to  be,  the  direct  and  original  offspring  of  the  author. 
It  may  be  that  Christopher  Smart,  having  taken  and  claimed 
rank  little  higher  than  that  of  a translator,  has  been  tacitlv 
assigned  his  place  among  these  valuable  contributors  to  our 
knowledge  of  antique  models  ; and  that  the  depreciatory  criti- 
cisms bestowed  upon  his  English  Horace  may  be  iustifiable  as 
Ms  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  &olden  llgend  of  this  class 
of  poets  in  Dr,  Hannay  s article  on  the  subject  in  the  « Quarterlv 
Renew  ; yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  thanked  by 
Pope  for  histranslation  of  the  “Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,”  and  was  insti- 
gated to  perform  a similar  office  tor  the  Essay  on  Criticism  • *hat 
he  was  the  friend  of  Garrick  and  Sam  Johnson,  the  latter  of 
whom  wrote  an  account  of  his  literarv  carepr  aL 
of  high  gifts  or  attainments,  it  should  be  mentL^d^t^^^^^^^^ 
gained  the  Seatonian  Prize,  Cambridge  in  five  sneeo  • 
and  that  the  subjects  selected4he^£^^^  the 
the  Omniscience,  the  Power,  and  the  GooXess^f  the 
Being,  would  indicate  an  aspiring,  if  not  rinP-  1 
history,  although  doubtless  embracing  much  of 
the  tragedy  comprehended  in  each^c 

short,  and  leads  by  a natural  descent  toXat  dark ’dentXX’ 
which  so  many  kindred  spirits  have  fallen  ^ ^ 

classl“i?‘m7nrM  Th^klS ''' 

Pembroke  Hall,  but  closed  his  connection  wXtl  ^ 

by  marrying ; then  arrived  the  necessitv  fnvT 

the  taxing  of  his  knowledge  or  imaginatioVfoXr^^  London, 

his  failure  in  keeping  stem  povertv  from  bare  support,  and 

his  whole  course"^  there  had  beX  a tent'  Throughout 

disease,  have  astonished  and  haXered  mtt  «nder 

ment  of  the  present  inquiry  but  the  nr  ^^mmence- 

and  barrenness  is  much  mm^e’  of  such  o-aij., 

the  last  blow  bas  beeu  shuck  3?'°“  ‘™'  >»““table  ,?S 
cue  who  may  still  foi-  hTa  ’onto  v b7  ff™  ovS 

faniily  a„U  social  iuffiie,, CCS  „r  life 
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he  has  left.  It  is  true  that  memory  may  he  a blank,  that  intel- 
ligence may  be  shattered  and  shorn,  that  every  sentiment  may 
he  tottering  to  its  fall;  but  to  the  mental  pathologist  such 
wreck  and  dilapidation  may  he  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  the 
study  of  the  ruins  of  a Buckland  or  a Lucretius  is  as  much  cal- 
culated to  inspire  awe  and  solemnity  as  those  of  the  Coliseum 
or  of  Nineveh.  Smart,  in  a mad-house,  deprived  of  pen  and 
paper,  indented  the  following  stanzas  (“  than  which  devotional 
poetry  has  nothing  grander  even  in  Milton,”  ) upon  the  wainscot 
of  his  madhouse  cell  with  a key  : 

SONG  OF  DAVID. 

He  sang  of  God,  the  mighty  Source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  Force 
On  which  all  strength  depends ; 

From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eye 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 
Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  He  made, 

The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade. 

Dale,  campaign,  grore,  and  hill, 

The  multitudinous  abyss. 

Where  Secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

•And  Wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

“ Tell  them  I am,”  Jehovah  said 
To  Moses  ; whilst  earth  heard  in  dread. 

And  smitten  to  the  heart. 

And  once  above,  beneath,  around, 

All  Nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Keplied,  “ 0 Lord,  Thou  artl  ” 

The  necessities  of  this  penniless  poet  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  practice  now  prevailing  as  marking  the  change,  if  not  the 
advance,  in  medical  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Fifty  years  ago 
writing  materials  were  withheld  from  the  insane  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  exertion  of  thinking,  correspondence  with  friends, 
&c  were  exciting  and  detrimental ; now  composition  in  poetry, 
general  literature,  art,  is  encouraged  wherever  capacity  or  pre- 
vious culture  offer  a soil,  as  a means  of  moral  treatment,  of 
stimulating  recuperation  or  re-growth.  We  have  seen  that 
Clare  was  encouraged  to  write  poetry  ; * many  volumes  of  verses 
such  as  the  “ Pilgrim  of  Sorrow,”  “ Songs  of  the  Night,”  &c.,  have 
been  produced  by  incarcerated  lunatics,  and  periodicals  Imve  for 
many  years  issued  from  the  press  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
which  are  mainly  devoted  to  rhyme  of  various  degrees  of  merit; 
of  these  we  may  cite  the  “ New  Moon,”  which  has  appeared 
monthly  in  the  Crichton  Institution  for  the  last  forty  years,  of 
which  the  411th  number  is  before  me. 

» Koies  of  a Literary  Life.  By  M.  R.  Milford,  p.  196. 
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Jonathan  Swift,  1667. 

Genius,  Eccentricity — Mania  (^Structural  Disease  of  Brain) <. 


A tinge  of  romance  mingles  with  the  earlier  scenes  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  plain-speaking  practical  men  and  un- 
sparing satirists  of  his  age.  The  posthumous  child  of  an 
English  family  of  good  descent,  he  was,  for  reasons  which  are 
not  very  obvious,  surreptitiously  stolen  from  his  home,  and  for 
three  years  concealed  by  his  nurse  : mysterious  circumstances 
which  created  suspicion,  and,  very  absurdly,  affiliated  him  as  a 
child  of  Sh’  William  Temple,  the  Minister.  At  fourteen  he 
was  entered  as  a student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; was  re- 
garded as  morose  and  unpopular  by  his  companions,  as  devoting 
himself  to  history  and  poetry,  to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the 
regular  routine  of  study  and  discipline,  a rebellious  course  which 
entailed  the  inevitable  punishment  of  a refusal  of  his  degree,  but 
was  subsequently  granted  that  ignominious  concession  which  se- 
cures, although  it  cannot  be  said  to  entitle,  the  holder  to  orders. 
A misconception  of  the  character  of  this  qualification  enabled 
him  to  enter  and  obtain  his  degree  of  M.A.  from  Oxford 
and  to  reside  there  on  the  bounty  of  relatives  and  benefactors! 

librarian  of  his  connection, 
feir  W.  Temple,  he  for  a long  period  cultivated  and  stored  his 
intellect  with  that  knowledge,  philosophical  and  political,  grave 
and  gay,  which  was  ultimately  utilised  in  such  varied  fields  of 
literature,  and  which  gained  for  him  a very  wide,  if  not  a uni- 
versal  J^p^tation  for  wisdom  and  wit.  There,  however,  it  is 

taint  to  his  nervous  constitution,  which  ever  afterwards  poisoned 
and  impaired  his  system,  burdened  him  with  infirmitie^  soured 
_ IS  tempei,  dried  up  his  sympathies,  and  eventually  entailed 

“uTed^  hf  convalesceLrSri- 

buted  to  his  native  air,  the  influence  of  distinguished  friends 

apSmtnTof  viae-royalty,  procured  hiu,  tie 

ppointment  of  a prebendary,  which  he  speedily  felt  to  be  -in 

Zro’rir,"  retL  witUnM: 


Westminsle^r  wl  promotion  to  a canonry  in 
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his  services  as  having  been  sufficiently  remunerated,  his  unstable, 
or  rather  his  unconscientious,  opinions  assumed  the  petty  though 
acrimonious  revenge  of  condemning,  caricaturing,  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  calumniating  all  king’s  courtiers,  and  all  who 
aspired  to  their  confidence,  or  had  benefited  by  their  influence. 
His  wrathful  feelings  were  somewhat  appeased  when  he  received 
two  rich  endowments  at  the  hands  of  the  presiding  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant, and  ultimately  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 
It  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  well-advanced 
stage  in  the  Dean’s  progress,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
grotesque,  his  cravings  for  fun  and  frolic,  could  have  been  con- 
cealed , or  have  failed  to  blossom  ; but  it  was  upon  his  induction 
into  one  of  his  rich  livings  that  his  characteristic  burst  forth, 
and  he  addressed  the  only  one  of  his  parishioners  present  as 
“ Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  mein 
sundry  places,”  &c.  This  layical  parson  might  in  those  days 
have  exposed  himself  to  a charge  of  innovation  and  ritualism, 
as  he  had  just  announced  that  prayers  would  be  read  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his  youth, 
jocund  manner,  and  unclerical  tendencies  prevented  his  further 
elevation.  It  has  likewise  been  conceived  that,  notwithstanding 
his  acknowledged  talents,  his  intimacy  with  those  who  shared 
those  gifts  or  could  appreciate  them,  the  flexibility  of  bis  prin- 
ciples, and,  above  all,  a change  in  his  political  creed  and  the  par- 
tisans with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  associated,  presented  a 
more  formidable  and  permanent  barrier  to  preferment.  His  pene- 
tration into  the  motives  of  even  the  Ministers  whom  he  joined,  his 
recklessness  as  a pamphleteer,  his  subserviency  or  adaptation  of 
his  versatile  powers  to  objects  doubtful  if  not  unworthy  of  his 
character,  and  his  hard,  haughty,  overbearing  manners,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  doubt  which  he  certainly  felt,  and  to 
the  intentional  conversion  of  his  deanery  into  a place  of  banish- 
ment. Still  another  obstacle  has  been  adduced  to  his  elevation 
to  the  bench.  He  was  accused  of  being  no  Christian,  and^that 
at  a time  when  orthodoxy  was  assui'edly  not  in  the  ascendant ; 
but  it  was  an  assertion  to  which  his  rashness,  coarseness,  and 
speculative  tendencies  lent  much  countenance.  The  assumption 
of  his  dignity  was  attended  by  great  estrangement  and  coldness, 
by  outbursts  of  positive  violence  and  vindictiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  Chapter  ; but  although  these  difficulties  were  gradually 
softened  down,  giving  way  before  great  astuteness,  force  of 
character,  and  gracious  manners,  there  still  remained  another 
source  of  suspicion  and  unpopularity,  that  of  immorality.  Ihe 
“ Stella  ” of  his  verses  is  held  by  one  set  of  controversialists  to 
be  his  wife,  by  another  his  mistress.  All  that  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  of  this  extraordinary  connection  is,  that  she  was  the 
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daughter  of  the  steward  of  liis  early  patron,  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  left  her  1,000^. ; that  she  joined  him  in  Dublin, 
but  that  they  never  occupied  the  same  house,  invariably  met 
in  the  presence  of  a third  person,  that  she  was  young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished,  and  that  subsequent  to  her  death,  her  name 
was  never  mentioned  by  the  survivor  without  expressions  of 
sorrow. 

A marriage  between  these  persons  is  said  to  have  been  per 
formed  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  Lord  Orrery  has  said  of  thi,^ 
curious  story,  “there  are  actions  the  true  motives  of  which  v/ill 
never  be  known.”  Another  lady  occupied  a place  in  his  affec- 
tions, or,  at  all  events,  figures  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Vanessa.  Sir  Walter  Scott  treats  with  scorn  and  incredulity  all 
statements  or  insinuations  that  such  connections  were  other 
than  pure  and  platonic ; but  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
entertained  an  opposite  opinion.  There  is  in  the  manners, 
aspect,  and  attentions  of  certain  individuals,  especially  if  of 
distinguished  talents  and  position,  so  much  of  acceptableness 
or  attractiveness  to  the  female  mind,  that  their  looks,  their 
intentions,  even  their  words  are  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  ; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  Swift,  as  it  is  asserted 
that  even  after  he  had  confined  himself  to  his  house,  the  dean- 
ery was  daily  beset  or  besieged  by  crowds  of  ladies,  admirers, 
who  craved  interviews,  kind  words,  and,  above  all,  scraps  of 
poetry.  Into  these  MSS.  double  meanings,  and  expressions  of 
unchaste,  if  not  positively  erotic,  meaning  found  their  way.  A 
certain  allowance  must  be  made  in  judging  of  such  coarseness 
for  the  colloquial  language  of  the  day,  and  for  the  habitual 
unscrupulousness  of  the  writer ; but  the  appearance  of  these 
blemishes,  and  the  bold,  harsh,  denunciatory  style  of  the  satirist 
have  tempted  certain  critics  to  deny  his  title  to  the  rank  of  a 
genuine  poet. ^ That  his  intellectual  powers  were  of  the  highest 
order,  that  his  style  was  clear,  rich,  racy,  that  his  powers  of 
invention  were  unrivalled  and  felicitous,  is  all  admitted  ; but  the 
range,  and  especially  the  elevation  of  his  fancy  and  imagination 
have  been  questioned,  and  even  his  claims  to  success  in  tl.e 
held  of  fiction  have  been  limited  to  what  was  intended  as  satire 
in  the  Voyage  to  Lilliput,”  &c.  It  is  assuredly  a triumph  of 
genius  thatwhatwere  written  with  avery  different  object  and  witli 
different  motives  should  be  read  a himdred  years  afterwards  by 
our  school-children  as  charming  novels  or  fiiiry  tales  in  a reo  ion 
hitherto  untrodden.  When  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  poiC 
en  actively  engaged  in  the  very  literary  calling  in  whicli  li  J 
had  become  distingiiished-in  pamphleteering,  which  servi^ 
50  years  ago  the  same  purpose  in  political  warfare  and  e ^ 
cially  m writing  up  or  reading  dowS  a party  or  a po“ll 
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newspaper  leaders  and  public  meetings  now  do — while  in  the 
very  act  of  composing  a satire  he  was,  according  to  our  bio- 
grapher, seized  with  vertigo  or  unconsciousness,  and  never  again 
resumed  his  pen  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  pathetic  and 
striking,  but  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  this  petit 
mol  had  recurred,  in  conjunction  with  other  nervous  symptoms, 
for  many  years.  He  himself  traced  this  significant  indication 
of  decay  to  the  childish  freak  of  gluttony  in  eating  a hundred 
golden  pippin  apples. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  this  example  of  excess  nor  the 
vague  report  of  hereditary  tendency  as  connected  with  the 
development  of  nervous  disease,  nor  is  it  certain,  although  the 
patient  repeatedly  refers  to  his  potations  in  his  letters,  that  he 
was  addicted  to  drinking  until  he  was  actually  insane,  but  to  one 
form  of  excitement  he  seems  throughout  life  to  have  been  prone, 
and  to  have  given  way  to  such  violent  paroxysms  of  temper  that 
they  must  have  resembled  Mania  Transitoria.  This  gave  rise 
to  reports  of  assaults  on  brother  clergymen,  and  undoubtedly 
provoked  and  promoted  that  degeneration  which  ended  in  com- 
plete dementia,  which  is  supposed  by  one  writer  to  have  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  fifty-five  years.  Such  a termination 
was  apprehended  by  the  sufferer  himself,  and  allusions  to  such 
a fate  are  found  in  his  writings,  and  its  shadow  has  been  traced 
in  the  frequent  fits  of  despondency  to  which  he  was  subject. 
An  enthusiastic  admirer  has  contended  that  his  oddities  and 
eccentricities  of  manner  cannot  be  attributed  to  nervous  pecu- 
liarities, and  that  mental  disease  in  its  true  sense  was  never 
present.  I cannot,  however,  take  so  favom'able  a view  of  the 
progression  of  such  symptoms  as  deafness,  sleeplessness  from 
slight  causes,  rheumatic  and  other  attacks,  and  a tumour  of  the 
eye  which  involved  maniacal  excitement,  pervigilium,  increased 
giddiness  and  a tottering  gait,  prolonged  periods  of  dejection, 
and  of  inability  even  to  write,  estrangement  from  friends, 
gradual  loss  of  vision,  forgetfulness  of  the  names  of  particular 
friends,  even  of  words,  and  ultimately  total  silence.  Ameliora- 
tions and  arrestments  in  the  advance  of  his  malady  appear  to 
have  taken  place,  for,  notwithstanding  his  impaired  memoiy, 
he  gave  dinner  parties,  and  notwithstanding  his  infirmity  in 
walking  he  took  much  exercise  as  a remedy,  and  is  said  to  have 
walked  nearly  ten  miles  a day  in  his  room  almost  to  the  close 
of  life.  While  able  to  take  short  journeys  with  friends  occurred 
the  painful  scene  narrated  by  Dr.  Young,  when,  gazing  long  and 
pointing  to  the  blighted  and  decayed  branches  of  an  elm-tree 
by  the  road,  he  said  “ Like  that  I shall  die  at  the  top.”  For 
years  before  his  death  “ his  understanding  was  so  much  impaired 
and  his  memory  so  much  failed  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
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conversation,”  and  “ his  reason  was  wholly  subverted,  and  became 
absolute  lunacy;”  and  it  matters  little  whether  his  closing  hours 
were  passed  in  the  quiet,  dreamless  slumber  of  fatuity  or  in 
protracted  convulsions,  he  evidently  fell  a victim  to  the  disease 
which  we  have  diagnosed. 


Egbert  Tannahill,  1774. 


Suicidal  Melancholia. 


Tannahill  was  a handloom  silk- weaver  in  Paisley.  He  was 
thin,  pale,  swart,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  earnings  of 
10s.  6cZ.  a week.  He  worked  in  a dark  damp  shop,  somewhat 
below  the  level  of  a narrow  dingy  street,  where  a dull  yellow 
light  found  entrance  through  small  uncleaned  windows,  and 
where  an  oil  cruse  hung  from  his  loom  often  helped  his  vision. 
Here  for  twelve  hours  or  more  of  every  day  his  shuttle  sped  its 
weary  course,  moving  however  to  the  music  of  the  poet’s  words 
in  the  very  act  of  composition,  answering  the  voice  of  other 
shuttles  speeding  on  a similar  errand.  Yet  to  him  this  dismal, 
dusty  room  was  filled  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and  the  fresh 
smell  of  glens,  and  birken  shaws,  and  mountain  sides,  where 
the  “ bonny  blooming  heather  ” relieved  the  grey  rock,  the  grey 
lichen,  the  grey  leaden  _ sky  of  his  landscape.  Here  even  the 
joyous  seasons  made  their  circuit,  and  the  voices  of  spring  sneak 
in  such  picture-words  as — 


I/B-v  rocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds, 

Siller  saughs  wi’  downy  buds, 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  briery,  0 ; 

Eound  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks. 

Feathery  breckans  fringe  the  rocks, 

’Neath  the  brae  the  burnie  jouks 

passing  softly  and  sweetly  into  the  «lang  simmer  day  ” when 
blaeberries  ’ grow  and  the  wild  mountain  thyme  form  features 
ot  the  scene — 


Where  the  deer  and  the  roe 
Lightly  bounding  together 
Sport  the  lang  simmer  day 
On  the  braes  o’  Balquhither. 


r T t^^an  the  dim  twilight  from 

without  lighted  up  this  perfumed  fairyland,  and  the^  forms  of 
bright  and  beautiful  beings,  known  only  in  tlie  heaven  and 
oved  only  m the  heart  of  poets,  glided  througli  the  wild  flowers 
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and  under  the  clear  blue  sky  amidst  which  he  dreamed;  but 
although  these  fair  phantoms  were  many,  his  history  shows  that  he 
knew  of  only  one,  and  that  a slighted  and  scorned  attachment. 
Sombre  and  sordid  although  some  of  the  surroundings  were,  it  is 
probable  that  the  illusions  and  imagerywhichgilded  and  gladdened 
and  concealed  their  real  repulsiveness  formed  the  happiest  scenes 
and  portions  of  his  brief  and  uneventful  career.  He  evidently  de- 
rived intense  delight  from  the  production  of  his  verses,  from  the 
correspondence  with  unlettered  and  unknown  congenial  spirits, 
from  convivial  meetings  with  those  who  admired  or  felt  with  him, 
ever  mourning  over  the  excitement  and  excess  to  which  such 
“ reunions  ” sometimes  led ; but  the  deepest  and  most  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  his  happiness  consisted  in  listening  to 
his  own  words  when  sung  by  the  lips  of  others,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  external  nature,  especially  in  its  woodland  aspects, 
as  presented  in  the  Braes  o’  Gleniffer,  Stanley  Shaw,  and  other 
sequestered  spots  near  his  own  smoky  town.  Of  one  of  these 
emotions  he  writes  that  the  most  grateful  of  his  feelings  of  the 
proofs  of  his  popularity  was  the  having  his  musings  interrupted, 
during  a solitary  walk,  by  the  voice  of  a country  girl,  in  an 
adjoining  field,  whom  he  overheard  singing  by  herself 

We’ll  meet  beside  die  dusky  glen 

On  yon  buruside. 

His  passionate  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  outer  world 
differed  widely  from  that  of  his  prototype  and  idol,  Robert 
Burns,  whom  in  many  things  he  resembled.  The  taste  of 
Taunahill  was  entranced  by  pictorial  beauty,  by  the  forms  and 
colours  of  what  he  saw  and  loved ; while  the  soul  of  Burns 
idealised,  moralised,  and  discovered,  and  was  drawn  to  a mean- 
ing, a life,  an  embodiment  of  the  Divine  in  every  bud  and 
flower  that  adorned  his  path.  Like  the  Ayrshire  poet,  he 
enjoyed  the  privilege  and  the  training  of  family  and  home,  of 
a self- conducted  education,  which,  besides  culture  and  refinement, 
imparted  considerable  mastery  over  language  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  created  that  sensitive  and  sentimental  nature  which 
was  at  once  a strength  and  a weakness.  Burns  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  peasant-poet,  Tannahill  as  the  type  of  the 
weaver-poet,  but  there  have  been  shepherd-poets,  blacksmith- 
poets,  &c.,  in  the  favoured  “ land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,” 
and  in  looking  over  the  voluminous  biographical  notices  of  poets 
who  were  natives  of  Scotland,  our  astonishment  is  excited  by  the 
large  numbers  who  have  belonged  to  the  artisan  or  even  servile 
class  who  were  of  some  pretension,  or  who  still  enjoy  a posthumous 
popularity.  The  elevation  of  genius  gave  to  Burns  a sense  of 
■ cqualityMvith  all  ranks  and  manners  which  rendered  him  accept- 
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able  alike  to  the  polished  and  the  powerful : but  present  in  Tan- 
nahill  in  a much  lesser  degree — and  of  this  he  was  perfectly 
conscious — this  rare  quality  imparted  a shyness  and  awkwardness 
and  uncertainty  of  position  when  in  the  presence  of  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  superiors,  which  led  him  to  recoil 
from  every  upward  step  and  from  the  promptings  of  ambition, 
while  it  fostered  so  keen  a craving  for  applause  and  fame  as  to 
become  a morbid  and  fatal  gift.  Perhaps  the  narrowness  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved  increased  this  moral  infirmity, 
for,  except  when  unwittingly  following  in  the  steps  of  artisan 
guilds  on  the  Continent  he  sought  employment  among  his  craft 
in  Lancashire,  he  never  left  the  place  of  his  nativity,  nor  added 
to  the  humble  friends  and  fellow-labourers  in  his  own  walk  of 
life.  Everyone  has  his  great  man,  to  whom  he  clings  as  a patron, 
whom  he  imitates  as  a model,  or  worships  as  a god  ; but  except 
for  one  day,  Tannahill’s  only  shrine  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
a smith  who  set  his  songs  to  music.  This  great  festival  in  bis 
literary  course  consisted  in  a visit  from  James  Hogg,  the  familiar 
friend  of  Scott,  Campbell,  McNeil,  who  actually  made  a pil- 
grimage from  the  sheepfolds  of  Ettrick  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
obscure  songster  who  had  the  good  taste  to  cultivate  simplicity 
and  purity  in  all  his  compositions,  and  the  modesty  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  acceptance  of  his  minstrelsy  by  the  village  maidens 
of  his  northern  land.  This  meeting  of  congenial  spirits  was 
prolonged  during  the  night,  and  by  the  gloomy  and  distrustful 
bard  accompanying  the  cheerful  and  self-confident  shepherd  far 
on  his  way  to  Glasgow.  Their  parting  was  prophetic,  the  fare- 
well concealing  perhaps  a purpose  as  well  as  expressing  a feeling 
on  the  part  of  Tannahill.  He  grasped  his  hand,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  said  “ Farewell ! we  shall  never  meet  again  ! Fare- 
well! I shall  never  see  you  more.”  Bodily  disease  may  have 
contributed  to  this  depression,  for  with  the  sturdy  good  sense 
of  his  father  and  the  tenderness  of  his  mother  he  inherited  the 
constitutional  taint  of  consumption  of  which  many  of  his  kindred 
had  died.  But  the  pensiveness  which  many  poetasters  feel  and 
many  more  affect  assumed  in  him  the  more  positiv^e  forms  of 
ruelaucholy  and  suspicion.  “ He  evinced  a proneness  to  imagine 
that  his  best  friends  were  disposed  to  injure  him,  and  a certain 
jealous  fear  of  his  claims  to  jealousy  being  impugned.”  To  lack 
ambition  altogether  is  mental  defect  and  pusillanimity,  and 
1 anna,hill,  althougli  the  least  presumptive  and  obtrusive  of  authors, 
and  although  contented  with  his  lowliness  and  obscurity,  and 
eveii  desiring  its  continuance,  craved  the  applause  of  a wider 
world  than  his  own : that  his  Doric  minstrelsy  might  be  chanted 
on  other  burnsides  tlian  his  own  and  over  a wider  area  than 
that  comprised  in  Eenfrew,  Stirling,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries,  where 
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his  songs  there  were  and  still  are  popular.  We  accordingly 
find  that  he  was  a candidate  for  the  admission  of  his  lays  to 
what  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  a temple  of  fame,  Thompson’s 
“Select  Melodies  of  Scotland.”  He  approaches  the  arbiter  of  his 
fate  less  as  a claimant  than  as  a suitor  and  suppliant  by  his 
pleadings,  but  what  was  subsequently  recognised  as  the  genuine 
merit  of  his  poems  availed  nothing,  and  they  were  placed 
amongst  “ Eejected  Addresses.”  It  is  said  that  Keats  was  “ ex- 
tinguished by  an  article,”  and  TannahilTs  want  of  success  seems 
to  have  been  the  culminating  point  of  his  destiny.  It  must 
have  teen  that  his  temperament  and  original  constitution,  his 
toil  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  his  habitual  despondency,  en- 
couraged it  may  be  by  his  imagination  and  the  contracted  range 
of  his  enjoyments,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  catastrophe, 
but  the  “fiat”  of  the  publisher  was  the  grand  disappointment  of 
his  life,  relieved  and  counterbalanced  though  it  was  by  the  wide 
circulation  of  an  edition  of  his  book.  But  unsolaced  and  un- 
supported by  the  countenance  and  kindness  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, he  manifested  such  unequivocal  signs  of  alienation,  and 
so  keen  a sense  of  the  misery  he  was  enduring,  that  he  was  con- 
fided to  his  relatives  as  labouring  under  unsoundness  of  mind. 
His  return  home  was  cheered  by  a gleam  of  tranquillity,  or  by 
the  assumption  of  a calm  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  stealing 
out  during  the  night  unperceived,  he  was  next  found  stark  and 
stiff  in  a pool — he  would  have  written  “ linn  ” — of  one  of  those 
burns  which  had  doubtless  often  found  a place  in  his  aflfections 
and  imaginings. 


Torquato  Tasso,  1544. 
Erotic  Mania — Delusions. 


Torquato  Tasso  has  been  drawn  as  a martyr  rather  than  as  a 
madman.  He  has  been  depicted  as  the  victim  of  the  petty 
tyranny,  the  ancestral  pride,  even  the  literary  envy  of  the 
sovereign  to  whose  court  he  was  attached  as  a sort  of  parasite 
charged  with  the  office  and  functions  which  in  former  times 
were  consigned  to  bards  or  harpers,  then  to  jesters  and  fools, 
and  now  to  laureates ; and  whose  sister  he  had  dared  to  laud, 
to  love,  even  to  kiss  in  the  presence  of  his  master.  Suffering 
under  such  wrongs  and  jealous  persecution,  he  is  more  con> 
temptible  than  as  the  deluded  and  drivelling  maniac,  but  the 
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portrait  is  probably  from  tbe  hand  of  a king-hater.  These 
discrepant  hypotheses  are  fully  discussed  in  able  articles  in  the 
“ Journal  of  Mental  Science,”  the  author  of  which  is  inclined  to 
exonerate  the  sovereign,  and  to  regard  his  as  of  unsound 

mind  throughout  his  whole  life.  Whatever  the  origin  of  this 
shadow  in  the  varied,  virtuous,  and  glorious  career  of  ‘Jeru- 
salem Delivered,’  all  his  biographers  agree  that  his  infancy  was 
passed  under  the  influences  of  the  soft,  genial  skies  of  the 
orange  and  myrtle  groves,  and  the  emerald  sea  of  Tarento.  He 
was  cradled  at  the  side  of  a pious,  pensive  mother,  articulated 
when  he  was  six  months,  and  spoke  when  he  was  ten  months  old, 
understood  Latin  at  six  years,  and  Grreek  at  ten  years  old ; but  though 
the  precocious  child  borrowed  much,  most  of  what  was  bright 
and  beautiful  in  his  own  nature,  from  these  first  impressions,  his 
father  was  an  ambitious  political  partisan  of  princely  houses, 
whose  misfortunes  and  machinations  estranged  him  much  from 
his  home,  and  from  bestowing  such  training  and  tutelage  upon 
his  son  as  his  own  education  and  experience  might  have  afforded, 
and  whose  example  engrafted,  or  at  least  fostered,  those  restless 
habits,  that  craving  for  the  society,  the  smiles,  and  the  more 
substantial  gifts  ot  great  and  royal  personages,  which  afterwards 
characterised  him,  but  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the 
heritage  and  ignominious  vocation  of  proud,  penniless  men  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  spirit  of  persecution  under  the  chronic 
internecine  feelings,  if  not  the  feuds,  of  convulsed  Italy  involved 
children  as  well  as  their  parents ; the  family  of  Tasso  is  broken 
up,  the  child  is  sent  to  his  refugee  father  at  home,  where  he 
grew  in  mental  stature,  perhaps  the  spoiled  pet  of  the  patrician, 
the  polished,  the  pious,  the  refined  in  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
world— perhaps  having  his  fancy  trained  and  tinctured  by  the 
paintings,  the  statuary,  perhaps  by  the  historic  ruins,  even  by 
the  very  stones  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but  where  his 
practical,  if  not  prosaic  father,  determined  that  he  should  study 
law.  He  IS  first  sent  to  Bergamo,  and  thence  to  Padua,  where, 
in  place  of  dying  or  deadening  his  imagination  over  tbe  Pandects 
or  submitting  to  the  ordinary  curriculum,  he  gave  full  scope  to’ 
his  perception  and  craving  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  history, 
romance— he  delivers  lectures  on  heroic  poetry,  conceives  the 
Idea  or  outline  of  his  great  epic,  and  apparently  devotes  his 
whole  intellectual  power  to  anesthetics.  A pasquinade  imputed 
to  his  pen  necessitated  a voluntary  exile  from  Bologna,  and  for 
years  he  may  be  traced  through  Mantua,  Modena,  Padua,  every 
tooLtep  marking  some  advance  in  the  path  of  literary  dis- 

although  those  roses  and 
laurels  and  imaginary  crowns  did  not  deceive  his  father  or  make 
him  swerve  from  his  prediction  of  poverty,  dependence,  and 
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anxiety.  Sumnaoned  to  Ferrara  by  the  Cardinal  d’Este  to  fill 
some  courtly  oflSce,  his  course  as  a hanger-on,  an  enthusiast,  and 
a lover  began,  although  to  his  own  convictions  the  future  was 
crowded  with  glorious  visions  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  dis- 
tinction and  success.  It  is  probable  that  if  his  admiration  and 
adoration  of  the  fair  sister  of  his  nominal  patron  was  anything 
more  serious  and  sincere  than  the  espousal  of  a name  and  a 
colour  in  Chivalry  as  an  incentive  to  courage,  or  than  the 
Platonic  devotion  expressed  by  troubadours  to  the  heroines  of 
their  verses,  it  was  but  an  episode  in  the  grand  purposes  of 
his  heart  and  soul.  While  this  friendship,  we  dare  not  vulgarise 
it  as  a flirtation,  merely  gave  immortality  to  its  object  in  com- 
positions which  placed  their  author  at  the  head  of  the  living 
poets  of  Italy,  while  his  orations  secured  the  ardent  and  unani- 
mous applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  he  confers  repute  on 
an  embassy  to  Paris,  to  which  as  an  humble  subordinate  with  a 
threadbare  coat  he  was  attached,  by  saving  a brother-poet  con- 
demned to  death,  his  liberal  but  capricious  sovereign  delighted 
to  honour  and  enrich  him.  It  is  possible  that  golden  opinions, 
increased  emoluments,  the  acclaim  of  all  entitled  to  confer 
praise,  and  the  gentle  condescension  and  confidence  of  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  who  granted  private  conferences,  who 
listened  approvingly,  and,  as  the  theme  of  such  poetry  and  such 
a poet,  delightedly,  may  have  proved  formidable,  even  fatal,  to 
an  excitable,  dreamy,  yet  aspiring  nature,  and  have  sown  or 
stimulated  the  germ  of  that  moral  upas  tree  which  in  part  and 
at  times  cast  a shadow  over  his  future  happiness.  At  all  events, 
these  favours  of  fortune  were  the  last  rays  of  sunshine  which  for 
a season  gladdened  his  career.  Suspicion,  espionage,  accusations 
of  heresy  and  conspiracy  dogged  his  steps,  and  although  for  a 
brief  time  protected  by  his  idol,  Leonora,  after  a struggle  with  the 
desperadoes  who  carried  out  the  designs  of  aristocratic  intriguers, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  cell  of  a monastery,  threatened,  cajoled, 
watched,  worried,  with  the  design  of  producing  that  madness 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him.  Liberated  or  escaping  from 
thraldom,  he  flies  in  disguise  to  his  early  home ; tempted  from 
thence  it  is  affirmed  by  letters  from  the  faithful  Leonora,  he 
returns  to  Ferrara,  but  is  there,  and  subsequently  in  Mantua 
and  Venice,  pursued  and  ostracised  by  the  stigma  of  insanity. 
Wandering  as  a wretched,  ragged  beggar,  selling  the  baubles 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  royalty  in  his  palmy  days,  exposed  to 
the  various  and  bitter  fortunes  of  outcasts,  his  devious,  it  may 
be  delirious,  steps  were  again  attracted  to  the  vicinity  of  his 
patroness,  and  of  what  was  still  more  priceless  and  peerless,  his 
MS.  writings,  and  he  is  again  rejected,  reviled,  and  immured  in 
an  hospital  with  the  wildest  and  most  degraded  captives,  and  in 
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liis  frightful  dungeon  his  mind  is  said  to  have  been  “ petrified,” 
in  other  words,  was  overthrown.  Even  the  miseries  of  this 
chamber  of  horrors  were  aggravated  by  the  death  of  Leonora, 
and  by  the  publication  of  “ Jerusalem  Delivered  ” in  a mutilated 
form ; but  even  under  these  misfortunes  he  continued  to  pour 
forth  in  lavish  luxuriance  as  profusely  as  the  imjprovisatori  of 
his  native  land  the  inspirations  of  his  genius — and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  when  ameliorations  were  conceded,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  his  friends,  when  his  cell  became  a 
shrine,  to  which  the  pilgrims  and  devotees  and  worshippers  of 
the  divinity  of  genius  resorted,  even  when  he  reascended  the 
eminence  from  which  he  had  been  hurled,  his  lays  and  lyrics 
were  more  beautiful  and  exquisite.  After  five  years’  seclusion, 
his  failing  health  extorted  not  compassion,  but  a semblance  of 
leniency  from  his  gaolers,  and  he  was  allowed  to  gratify  his 
religious  feelings  by  visits  to  churches  and  convents,  but  was 
still  watched  and  warded ; at  other  times  he  gazed  from  the 
grated  windows  of  his  gloomy  prisonhouse,  where  his  pallid,  calm, 
statuesque  countenance  was  visible  to  the  crowd  in  the  street, 
and  excited  in  such  strangers  that  pity  and  sympathy  for  which 
he  yearned,  but  which  he  was  denied.  The  remonstrances  and 
petitions  of  the  princes  and  peoples  of  Italy  at  length  obtained 
his  discharge  from  confinement,  under  a sentence,  however,  of 
banishment  and  silence.  In  one  sense  his  restoration  to  society 
came  too  late:  he  had  to  contend  not  merely  with  the  demons 
of  pride  and  poverty,  but  with  a sense  of  deep,  irreparable  in- 
jures, of  disappointed  hopes,  and  visions  of  a wasted  life,  and 
with  that  placid  but  deep-seated  melancholy  which  is  akin  to 
penitence.  It  may  have  been  this  depressing  sentiment  of 
pious  gratitude  which  led  him  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto  and  other 
oy  spots:  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dissipated, 
either  by  reliance  on  heavenly  aid,  by  the  admiration,  adulation,- 
munificence  of  the  wise  and  wealthy,  or  by  the  lovely  and 
health-restoring  scenes  amid  which  he  moved-not  even  by  the 
award  of  that  laurel  crown  which  he  must  have  coveted:  and  he 
tell  on  sleep  in  the  quiet  monastery  of  Saint  Onofrio,  while 
the  streets  of  Rome  were  animated  by  the  preparation  for  his 
coronation  in  the  capital,  and  the  wreaths  were  fresh  and  green 
which  were  to  have  graced  the  ceremonial. 

But  there  was  another  interpretation  of  the  tracings  on  the 
pale  face  seen  in  the  gloomy  cell  of  St.  Anne’s.  Whether  intel- 

clouded  by  persecution  and  captivitv 
orpnisation,  his  constant  inteLurs^e 

throes  to  ^ V,-  thoughts  and  emotions,  the 

thioes  to  whmh  so  keenly  sensible  and  sensitive  a nature  is  sub 

ject  m passmg  through  even  a happy  and  harmoniiuj 
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initiated  a mental  revolxition  or  not,  Torquato  Tasso  was  un- 
doubtedly of  unsound  mind.  He  was  troubled  with  strange 
apprehensions  and  nocturnal  apparitions — lights  which  were  seen 
shining  or  sparkling  in  the  air  ; his  ears  were  assailed  by  frightful 
noises,  by  hissing,  tingling,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  ticking  of 
a clock.  Often  in  his  sleep  he  was  tormented  with  fantastic 
visions  of  distress  and  turmoil.  Amidst  so  many  torments  there 
appeared  to  him  in  the  air  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour, 
sphered  in  a circle  of  coloured  vapours,  which  was  accepted  as  a 
rainbow  of  hope,  and  as  a miracle.  It  is  interesting  that  Bene- 
venuto  Cellini  saw  a vision  of  precisely  similar  aspect,  in  a 
similar  cell  and  similar  circumstances.  Tasso  is  attacked  by 
fever— the  Virgin  is  appealed  to ; he  recovers — and  a vow  of  pil- 
grimage to  Loretto  testifies  his  gratitude  as  a devotee ; a sonnet 
and  a madrigal  as  a poet. 

The  phantasm  was  no  longer  the  imp,  the  Foletto,  which 
confined  itself  to  stealing  his  papers  and  his  money,  but  “ a 
celestial  being,  but  palpable  to  sense,  inspiring  lofty  and  glorious 
imaginings,  impassioned  and  transcendental  eloquence,  which 
visited  him  when  restored  to  his  beloved  Naples,  when  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  pleasures  and  refinements  which  wealth, 
friendship,  and  the  profusion  of  princes  could  command,  when 
calm  and  collected,  in  solitude,  and  in  society.  This  apparition 
was  no  play  of  fancy  ; to  him  it  was  a verity,  a reality,  in  which 
he  believed  as  firmly  as  in  his  own  existence ; it  was  no  spectre, 
no  shadow  of  the  past,  conjured  up  by  fear,  or  remorse,  or  excite- 
ment, for  although  he  was  excited  while  it  was  present,  it  was 
by  the  fervour  of  intellectual  exercise,  of  a high  and  holy  moral 
purpose.  His  companions  were  sceptics,  but  so  entire  and  abso- 
lute was  his  faith  that  he  offered,  as  he  could  not  convince  them 
by  reason,  to  do  so  by  experience,  “ I shall  cause  the  spirit  in 
which  you  refuse  to  believe,  to  appear  before  your  own  eyes.” 
“ I accepted  the  offer,”  says  his  biographer,  “ and  next  day, 
when  we  sat  by  the  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  window,  and  looking  with  steadfast  attention,  appeared  so 
completely  absorbed  that  when  I called  to  him  he  did  not 
answer.  ‘ See,’  said  he  at  length,  ‘ see,  my  familiar  spirit 
comes  to  converse  with  me.’  I looked  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness, but  could  see  nothing  enter  the  apartment.  In  the 
meantime,  Tasso  began  to  converse  with  this  mysterious  being. 
I saw  and  heard  himself  alone.  Sometimes  he  questioned,  and 
sometimes  answered ; and  from  his  answers  I gathered  the  sense 
of  what  he  had  heard. 

“The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  the  expres- 
sions so  sublime,  that  I felt  myself  in  a kind  of  ecstasy.  I did 
not  venture  to  interrupt  him,  or  to  trouble  him  with  questions, 
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and  a considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  spirit  disappeared.  I 
was  informed  of  its  departure  by  Tasso,  who  turning  towards  me 
said,  ‘ In  future  you  will  cease  to  doubt.’  ‘ Eather,’  said  I, 
‘ I shall  be  more  sceptical ; for  although  I have  heard  astonish- 
ing words,  I have  seen  nothing.’  Smiling,  he  replied,  ‘You 

have  perhaps  heard  and  seen  more  than ’ he  stopped 

short ; and  fearing  to  importune  him  by  my  questions,  I dropped 
the  conversation.  And  in  this  belief  and  communion  he  lived 
and  died.” 

But  were  these  impressions  which  fell  powerless  on  the  senses 
of  his  companions  in  the  vulgar  sense  delusions?  Did  not 
Torquato  Tasso  see  and  hear  the  being  to  whom  he  responded  ? 
were  the  words  and  the  meaning  his  own,  or  were  they  not  as 
real  to  his  consciousness  as  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  the 
witness  who  offered  a negative  testimony  as  to  their  reality  ? 
What  proof,  in  short,  is  there  that  such  apparitions  are  not  as 
substantial  in  a logical  sense  as  the  convictions  by  which  they 
are  accompanied,  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  which  are  in  some 
manner  affected,  or  as  the  vibrations  of  that  air  and  light  upon 
which  all  knowledge  both  of  an  external  and  of  a supernatural 
world  depend  ? 
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